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The Montessori Methods* 


By W. H. Hormes, Pu. D., SuperintENDENT or SCHOOLS, 
Westerty, R. I. 
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ago an article appeared in one of the pop- 
ular magazines entitled “An Edueational Wonder- 
Worker.” This wonder-worker is Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori of Rome, and her work has attracted the 
attention not only of Italy, but of many other 
countries. Her first work was done as directress 
of the Scuola Ortofrencia, or ‘‘mind-strengthening 
school,” where from 1898 to 1900 she had markec 
success in applying the methods of Sequin and Itard to the edu- 
cation of feeble-minded children. She gave up this work in 
1900, to devote herself to the study of experimental psychology, 
of “pedagogic anthropology” and of the current methods of mod- 
ern education. At the end of seven years’ study, in 1906, 
Edoardo Talamo, a well-known engineer, appointed her directress 
of some infant schools that were to be established in one of 
the erowded tenement house districts of Rome. These infant 
schools were part of a model tenement house scheme which was 
being carried out under the direction of the Institute Romano di 
Beni Stabili, a real estate organization of Rome. The idea was 
to offer special inducements in the way of prizes, for the tenants 
to keep their apartments clean and decent. In the group of ten- 
ement houses managed by this company four infant schools simi- 
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lar to the French day nurseries were established in 1907 and 
1908, These schools or houses of childhood, as they were called, 
were carried on under the following set of rules: 

“Attention must be paid to the health and the physical and 
moral development of the children by means of lessons and exer- 
cises adapted to their age. 

“There will be in charge of each Casa dei Bambini a directress, 

a physician, and a caretaker. All children in the block between 
the ages of three and seven years have the right of admission to 
the Casa dei Bambini. 
_ “The parents of children attending the Casa det Bambini pay 
no contribution whataver, but they assume these imperative obli- 
gations: A. To send at a specified hour, their children to the 
schoolroom, clean in person and clothing, and with a suitable 
pinafore. B. To show the greatest respect and deference toward 
the directress and all other persons connected with the Casa det 
Bambini, and to co-operate with the directress in the work of edu- 
cating their children. At least once a week mothers will be able 
to speak with the directress, reporting observations on their own 
children in their home life, and receiving from the directress 
notes and suggestions for the welfare of the children. 

“The pupils will be expelled from the Casa dei Bambini, (a) 
who present themselves in an unwashed and slovenly condition; 
(b) who show themselves not amenable to discipline; and (c) 
whose parents fail in respect to those placed in charge of the 
Casa dei Bambini, or in any way threaten to destroy by bad con- 
duct the educational work which is the aim of the institution. 

“In the assignment of annual prizes for the best kept house, 
account will be taken of the way in which the parents have co- 
operated with the directress in the education of their children.” 
Yet Dr. Montessori does not believe in offering prizes to children 
in her schools.* 

These tenement house schools under the direction of Dr. Mon- 
tessori, were extraordinarily successful. They are really the 
novel part of her plan, but for them it is doubtful if her methods 
would have attracted much attention. There is something very 
fascinating about the very term “House of Childhood.” 

The schools are for children of kindergarten age, from three to 


*See ‘‘The Montessori Method’’, page 101. 
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seven, although Dr. Montessori has in view the extension of the 
methods to the education of older children. 

The schools are in session from nine o'clock in the morning 
until half past five in the afternoon; the regular school work, 
however, occupies only from two to two and a half hours of the 
day’s session. 

On coming to school in the morning, the children first visit the 
lavatories where they are taught to wash their hands and faces, 
necks and ears. They then put on their pinafores, helping one 
another, if necessary. Their next duty is to look after the order 
and tidiness of the school-room, dusting where necessary, and 
putting everything in its proper place. Then comes play in the 
garden until ten o’clock, As has been said, Montessori’s methods 
are largely adaptatious of those of Sequin and Itard, methods 
designed by those masters to evoke the dormant powers of feeble- 
minded children and make them as far as possible self-helpful. 

The fundamental basis of this work is sense training, for which 
specific exercises have been evolved. The hand and finger mus- 
cles are developed by exercises in “buttoning and unbuttoning, 
hooking and unhooking, lacing and unlacing, tying and such 
like”, things that a child can do himself, and which render him 
self-helpful both at home and at school. Little children trained 
in this way are able to dress and undress themselves, thus saving 
their mothers much work. 

It is very likely if Montessori had evolved her methods in 
England, Germany, France, or in the United States, that they 
would have caused little of the stir that they have aroused in 
Italy. For many of the methods she advocates have long been in 
use in some of the schools of these countries, especially France 
and the United States. 

The late Alfred Binet, the noted French psychologist, asserted 
over and over again in many of his writings, that the methods 
of education that obtained in the schools for the mentally de- 
fective, were destined to supersede, in large measure, the methods 
of instruction in the regular public schools. Such methods aimed 
to develop the whole child, while the traditional methods appealed 
only to one side of his nature. The methods worked out by Binet 
and Vaney, especially their so-called orthopedic exercises, are 
especially valuable. These exercises have been published in 
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pamphlets issued by the Societe libre pour l'étude de l’enfant of 
Paris, of which society the lamented Binet was long the direct- 
ing spirit. Of course, all these methods trace back to Sequin, the 
Pestalozzi of education for abnormal children. 

Furthermore, it may be of interest to state that these methods 
have been long in use in many of the better schools for the train- 
ing of feeble-minded children, both in America and in Europe. 
Mention may be made of the excellent course of study of Ban- 
croft Training School of Haddonfield, New Jersey, in which Miss 
Bancroft and Dr. Farrington have carefully worked out a graded 
curriculum for the training and development of subnormal chil- 
dren. Their course in sense training is especially valuable. Such 
schools as those at Vineland, New Jersey and Waverly, Massa- 
chusetts, where Dr. Goddard and Dr. Fernald have worked out 
scientific methods of training defective children, should not be 
forgotten when we would pay tribute to a new comer in this field 
of education. 

Montessori is the new comer, and she is hailed as a great dis- 
coverer in education, the peer of Froebel and Pestalozzi; indeed 
there are some who think that the Montessori methods are to 
replace those of the kindergarten. 

Now just what has this brilliant Italian woman done for edu- 
cation? She has made no discovery, she has merely been the 
first to get a good opportunity to apply the methods that have long 
been in use in schools for defective children, to the education of 
normal children. So far as giving the child freedom in the school 
room and appealing to the principle of self-activity, this is the doc- 
trine of Froebel. Montessori’s work is merely supplementary to 
that of Froebel and Sequin and their many followers. She has 
merely applied some of the newer psychological knowledge to help 
to modernize the work of some of the old pedagogical masters. 
So, while we should give due honor to the able Italian physician 
and “anthropological pedagogue” for the work she has done, we 
should not be blinded by the fact that much of the credit now 
being given to her should be shared by others who have patiently 
worked out and elaborated the methods and much of the appara- 
tus Montessori is now using in her Houses of Childhood. It 
should, furthermore, be understood that much of the apparatus now 
in use under the Montessori patented system of education, has 
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been in use for a score of years in many of the training schools 
for feeble-minded children. Similar apparatus can be made and 
used by any one who wishes to do so. The most valuable part of 
the Montessori apparatus is not original and very similar forms 
just as useful for educational purposes may be made in any 
manual training shop. 

The Manual of the Course of Study of the Bancroft Training 
School for Subnormal Children just mentioned, contains, with 
very few exceptions, everything of real value in the line of motor 
sensory training that is in the Montessori book, and much besides 
that is of great value. Moreover, it leaves out the mere personal 
discussion which, while it makes the Montessori book readable, 
often obscures the real points of her methods. 

Dr. Farrington’s article on “Systematic Motor and Sensory 
Training”, in The North American Journal of Homeopathy for 
March 1910, gives in the main the essentials of the methods of 
sense training advocated by Montessori, in a very terse and clear 
manner. 

It can be readily seen by comparing the exercises in sense 
training, recommended by Montessori, with those described in the 
second part of this book, that there is nothing essentially new in 
this the most important part of the Montessori system. 

The most important contribution that Montessori has made to 
education is her method of teaching little children to develop the 
pen-holding muscles of the hand preparatory to learning to write. 

For this purpose a series of geometrical forms in metal is 
used. The child places these forms or frames upon paper and by 
means of them draws an outline with colored pencils on the paper. 
On removing the frame there remains on the paper the outline of 
a geometric figure. “This is the first time,” says Montessori,* 
“that the child has reproduced through design, a geometric figure.” 
Until now, he has only placed the geometric insets above the 
figures delineated on the three series of cards. “He now places 
upon the figure, which he himself has drawn, the metal inset, 
just as he placed the wooden inset upon the cards. His next 
act is to follow the contour of this inset with a pencil of a differ- 
ent color. Lifting the metal piece, he sees the figure reproduced 
upon the paper in two colors.” Here, for the first time, is born 
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*“The Montessori Method", page 272. 
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the abstract concept (?) of the geometric figure, for, from two 
metal pieces so different in form as the frame and the inset, 
there has resulted the same design, which is a line expressing a 
determined figure. The child thus learns to trace lines deter- 
mining figures preparatory to tracing graphic lines that well 
determine words. 

Next follow exercises for developing the muscles that hold 
and move the pen or pencil in writing. These consist of filling 
in the outlines the pupil has drawn with the colored pencil, the 
child being taught not to allow the lines he makes to extend be- 
yond the contour. In these filling-in-exercises, the child performs 
again and again the movements necessary to develop the pen or 
pencil-holding muscles, and this work is done without fatigue. 
At first the child fills in all sorts of forms, rectangles, triangles, 
ovals, using whatever colors he wishes, but later on he is limited 
to two colors, dark blue and brown, these being the colors of the 
insets and the metal frame. He is thus enabled to produce the 
appearance of the forms he used in making the contours. Through 
practice of these exercises, the child soon learns to keep within 
the limits of the outlines and the strokes of the pencil at first 
short and confused gradually become longer and more nearly 
parallel until in many cases the figures are filled with uniformly 
regular strokes extending from the upper to the lower side of 
the figure. When this stage is reached it is evident that the 
child has mastered the art of holding the pen or pencil. Mon- 
tessori says of these exercises: “I do not believe that any means 
can be found which will so successfully and in so short a space of 
time, establish this mastery, and with it all the child is happy and 
diverted.” Little children of four and five years of age, gain in this 
way in a few months, power in this particular equal to that of 
the third grade pupil in the Italian schools. 

The children like these exercises and continue them even after 
they have learned to write, thus “perfecting themselves in writ- 
ing, without actually writing.” 

The letters of the alphabet are taught by means of exercises 
that establish the visual-muscular image of the letter forms and 
establish the muscular memory of the necessary movements in 
writing these letter forms. 
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The single letters of the alphabet cut from sandpaper are 
mounted on cards, while groups of letters are mounted on larger 
cards. The vowels are cut from light colored sandpaper and 
mounted on dark colored cards; the consonants and the group of 
letters are cut from black sandpaper and mounted on a white card. 
In teaching the letters the sound and not the name of the letter 
is given. As in the Italian language, each letter represents a 
constant sound, the basis for phonetic reading is thus easily laid. 
The matter is much more difficult in a language, as English, 
which possesses many phonetic irregularities. 

As soon as the child is given the sound of the letter he is 
taught to trace it with his fingers, using the same movements 
that would be used in writing. ‘Knowing how to trace” will 
consist in knowing the direction in which a graphic sign must be 
followed. The roughness of the letter serves as a guide to keep 
the fingers in their proper path. After some time given to 
tracing, Dr. Montessori’s children discover almost spontaneously 
and with great delight, that they can write. 


Tue Dinactic APPARATUS, 


The apparatus of the Montessori schools shows plainly that it 
had its origin in schools for the feeble-minded. It is, to say the 
least, rather unattractive. It would seem that the exercises in 
buttoning, lacing, tying and the other practical exercises might 
be much better taught by means of dressing and undressing dolls, 
In this way the exercises could be given more human interest, 
and if the dolls were rightly chosen and dressed, the work could 
be made highly educative on the informational side. The spirit- 
ual or personal side of the Montessori material is almost ni. This 
would not be so if the sense exercises were a little more closely 
connected with real life, as they would be provided dolls were 
used for teaching the practical exercises in place of the rather 
unattractive frames of the Montessori apparatus. 

The kindergarten and the Montessori schools have yet to learn 
the value of dolls as a means of teaching many practical as well 
as spiritual things to young children. 
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Tue Moruer’s Prace 1x Epvcartion. 


Montessori* said in her inaugural address at the opening of one 
of the Houses of Childhood ‘that man is not only a biological, but 
a social product, and the social environment of individuals in the 
process of education, is the home.” This is true, but Montessori 
fails to add that the most significant factor in the home is the 
mother, and goes on to show that her Houses of Childhood will 
enable the mothers of little children to become wage-earners by pro- 
viding a place for the children to stay and be properly cared for 
while the mothers are away from home. Thus the motherly 
care of little children is communized and the poor mother may 
now “say like the great lady, ‘I have left my son with the gov- 
erness and the nurse,’ ’ 

Montessori, with her communizing ideas, is sowing the seeds of 
a dangerous doctrine. The best things in the spiritual world 
have come from the mother love which develops in a true home 
where the mother has the direct care of her children. So far as 
economic and social conditions have made it necessary for the 
mothers to leave their children at home while they are called 
away to perform the duty of wage-earners, such economic social 
conditions are bad, and the endeavor of society should be to elim- 
inate such conditions. Pestalozzi and Froebel were great to the 
extent that they emphasized the element of mother love in edu- 
cation. The two words mother and child were most significant 
to Froebel. 

So far as I can see this spiritual mother element is lacking to 
a large degree in the Montessori school. The children are 
little “‘men” and “women”. When vou read about them, they 
seem wise beyond their years. One does not think of them as 
the buoyant children of Froebel, real children who live out their 
childhood naturally. For her schools, Montessori has coined 
the word “directress” to take the place of the word “teacher”. 
The dry material teaches, the directress merely observes. Here 
is system teaching. 

Now, undoubtedly, many teachers in our modern schools do 
too much work for the children and talk too much to the chil- 
dren, but it is well not to go to the other extreme and almost 


*See page 64 of “The Montessori Method”’. 
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eliminate the personality of the teacher from the school. Teach- 
ing or education is most of all a personal thing, where heart 
touches heart and soul is enkindled by soul. As a model to be im- 
itated, as a light to be followed, the teacher should occupy a 
prominent place in every school. A child develops his individ- 
uality not alone by doing things of his own initiative, but by 
imitating more mature personalities. His liberty allows him 
only to act within certain limits. He learns these limits by listen- 
ing to the advice and warnings of his elders and by observing and 
imitating their acts. An intelligent, loving mother is the best 
teacher of these limits to little children; next to her we may place 
the consecrated teacher, one who is imbued with the ideas for 
which Pestalozzi and Froebel stood. Such a mother or such a 
teacher will need little didactic apparatus to lead her children 
through a normal childhood. It was Froebel’s idea, as one will 
see by reading his interpretation of his scheme of education given 
in the translation of his book “Education by Development,” to 
have the mother teach her child until it had learned to read. As 
Hughes well says (Froebel’s Educational Laws, p. 1), “Froebel 
studied the child to help it to self-education, to discover the 
order of its mental and moral awakening and the way in which 
it becomes acquainted with its environment and enters into social 
relationships, and claimed that all educational methods should be 
in harmony with the natural processes of the child’s own evo- 
lution.” 

Here are stated the basal principles of Montessori’s auto- 
education and much more in addition. With Froebel the mother 
or teacher was a thought director and stimulator. The develop- 
ment of the child was prophetic as well as vestigial, reaching out 
toward a vast future as well as harking back to a vast past. It was 
this idea that led Froebel to place the human, the moral or the 
spiritual side in his educational system, above the physical, al- 
though he did not fail to recognize the significance of the latter. 
His whole idea, as Hughes so well shows, was to develop in the 
child apperceptive centers of feeling as well as of intellect. If 
we view his doctrine of symbolism (upon the soundness of which 
Dr. Harris said Froebel’s system must stand or fall), in the 
light of gradually leading the child to see, perhaps rather feel, the 
spiritual behind the material, of developing in him the feeling 
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of awe and reverence (the basis of all true morality and religion) 
in the presence of nature and of the sublime natural and human 
forces, it loses its obtuseness and becomes illuminating and in- 
spiring to both teacher and child. This symbolism or mystical 
side of Froebel’s system which looks upon nature, both animate 
and inanimate as revealing the divine unity, is really its enduring 
principle. It is, indeed, the basis of all spiritual evolution ; 
because of it Froebel’s system will live where systems, like that 
of Montessori, which lack it, will pass into obscurity. It is only 
the sublime insight of symbolism that could lead a man to pray 
as did Froebel that it might be given him “to educate men and 
women who shall stand with their feet on God’s earth while 
their minds penetrate God’s heaven, who shall be rooted like the 
tree in the one, that like the tree they may aspire toward the 
other; whose hearts shall unite earth and heaven, being fed by 
the rich and varied life of the world, and filled with the blessed 
peace of God.” 

Montessori has, however, written a very helpful book which 
may be read with profit by all teachers if they will take it up 
with the understanding that Montessori has not spoken the last 
nor necessarily the best word in education. She has said much 
that is good, a large part of which had already been said by other 
writers, especially by Froebel. Systems of education to be really 
valuable must grow; they do not spring, Minerva-like, from the 
brain of any individual. 
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some years since certain ‘old fogies’’—-so self- 
styled—began to take alarm over the change of 
methods and subjects taught and the extension of 
the elective system in our secondary schools and 
colleges, and to question gravely the results if edu- 
cational nourishment should continue to be more 
and more heavily sugar-coated and if the so-called 
sterner branches, especially classics and mathe- 
matics, should be largely eliminated from the courses of study. 
One such gentle doubter of educational authority thoughtfully 
and graciously questioned the wisdom of the New Education, 
in the columns of The Atlantic Monthly, a dozen years ago, and 
summed up the discoveries of the modern method to that time, 
under three heads: I. That education should recognize the fitness 
of different minds for different work. II. That the process of 
education need not and should not be forbidding. III. That in the 
earlier systems, natural science had not a fair place. 

But the searching questions of Dean Briggs and the grave ob- 
jections of many other successful educators have not checked the 
progress of the New Education which has continued to advance, 
with imperative calls for an educational system under the guid- 
ance of the merry Thalia, the dancing Terpsichore, and the laugh- 
ing Momus, fluttering blithely about our students, and, by their 
varied charms, alluring these down side-paths where are found 
smatterings of vocational training, amusements galore, and some- 
times a bread-and-milk species of instruction in natural science, 
which prattles to the children of “our little friends the spiders”, 
and the like. The New Education demands aesthetic culture, 
special art teachers, free-hand drawing, original designing, water- 
color dabbling, school-houses adorned with pictures, statuary, 
stained-glass windows, and walls decorated by young painters. 
The New Education delights in freedom in the election of studies, 
regarding, in the words of Dean Briggs, “all studies free and 
equal, and the new studies more free and equal”; and encourages 
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a multitude of special students who are generally too weak or 
indolent or too much absorbed in other and more pleasing occu- 
pations to pursue with credit, a prescribed course of study. It 
talks pompously of vocational teaching for children as ignorant of 
the meaning of vocations as the small girl who, when instructed 
by her teacher,—doubtless in the interest of vocational cul- 
ture,—to draw a picture of what she wished to be when grown up, 
said, “I know what it is, but I don’t know how to draw it; I want 
to be married.” 

The New Education especially insists on liberal courses of 
amusements in variety, games, dancing, valentine-making, mod- 
elling clay apples and pigs, athletic sports, and amateur dramatics, 
with encouragement to visit the theatre; which, in turn, encour- 
ages those who cannot afford the regular drama to haunt cheaper 
resorts, vaudeville and moving-picture shows, to such an extent 
that in one city the city authorities have been called upon by 
despairing teachers to regulate by law, the number of times a 
week when the children may visit moving-picture exhibitions, 
since so many pupils present themselves in school with languor, 
indifference, sleepiness and other symptoms of “moving-picturi- 
tis”. There must be a retinue of special teachers, masters and 
mistresses of music, art, physical culture, dancing, elocution, 
sloyd, sewing, cooking, shoemaking, and other branches, to say 
nothing of nurses, dentists and doctors, flitting at all hours 
through the school-room and, with unquestioned authority, with- 
drawing such pupils as they elect, leaving the others consumed 
with curiosity and far more interested in the probable adventures 
of the abducted than in such commonplace matters as mathe- 
matics and grammar, which the teacher is struggling to present 
in an alluring way; for “educational processes must not be for- 
bidding”, and the pupils tacitly say that if their teachers are to 
receive their attention they must provide entertainment. In 
some towns, to make the burden of education laid on the child 
still lighter, vacations are frequently lengthened, and school ses- 
sions dropped, until the perplexed children ask, “Is this the day 
when we go to school or the day when we run the streets ?”’ 

Noting the decrease of school hours and the increase of fancy- 
work and “frills”, the casual observer wonders when plain gram- 
mar and arithmetic are learned. The teachers in secondary 
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schools know sadly and too well, where these were not learned, as 
they wait wearily for the young disciples of the New Education 
to ponder profoundly and at great length, but often vainly, over 
the multiplication table and the elements of the sentence, and 
interrupt the algebra or Latin lesson to teach the mystery of find- 
ing the square root of 144 or to explain the difference between 
the active and passive voice of verbs. Plain but useful informa- 
tion and mental discipline seem to be crowded out of the schools 
by manual training, faney-work, folk-dancing, and smatterings of 
various mechanic arts. Doctor Sidis secathingly reproaches the 
system, saying that the “reports of school superintendents set 
forth in their illustrations as the prominent work of the school, 
carpentery, shoemaking, blacksmithing, typewriting, dressmak- 
ing, millinery and cooking. One wonders whether it is the report 
of a factory inspector, the advertisement of a machine-shop, or 
the circular of a large department store. High school and col- 
lege courses are advised with reference to business and trade.” 

When vocational training has swallowed up much of the school 
time, many of the remaining hours are given over to “frills and 
fads’, and the pupils have small appetite left for porridge and 
wholesome brown bread after abundant refreshments of sugar- 
plums and cream puffs. All this is well known to practical 
teachers, certain of whom, together with some observant educa- 
tors, seem to be firing the first guns of what the press calls “Open 
War on Fads.” 

“Revision of the courses of study in the public schools of New 
York, together with the elimination of many of the ‘fads and 
frills’, which, it is charged, do nothing but clog the system of 
education and waste the public’s monevy,—these are to be the 


aims of a campaign begun by some of the so-called progressive 
members of the Board of Education,—who see an opportunity to 
remedy the defects and bring back the schools to a system of 
efficiency. 

“Many of the fourscore veteran teachers who were retired re- 
cently, are openly declaring against ‘fads and frills’ and enlisting 
in the fight against what the foes of the present system call the 
‘educational trust’? and the ‘clique politics’ which, they charge, 
dominates the Board of Education.” 

Mr. George White, who served fifty-three years in the New York 
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public schools, says on this subject: “I am opposed to such use- 
less frills as folk-dancing and nurseries in the schools. . . . The 
children are deficient on account of the time taken up by frills. 
They are not up in arithmetic, and when they go to examinations 
they are forced to rely on examples which they have learned by 
heart without understanding them, The forty-minute sessions 
are not enough. 

“T consider grammar, spelling, penmanship, composition, and 
history the essentials. Clay modelling and the smattering of for- 
eign languages which the children get are of no practical value 
to them. The work of the school is constantly interrupted by 
visits of nurses and physicians who enter the class-rooms in the 
midst of a recitation, take out three or four children and leave 
the room disturbed for the rest of the period.’ 

At the other end of the line of these who are erying out on 
“frills” is the tenement-house mother who wrote to her little girl’s 
teacher, requesting that the child should spend her school-hours 
in “reading, writing, and figuring,” adding the pregnant remark, 
“when I want her to jump, I can make her jump myself.” 

The “frills” which gaily flutter over the deficiencies of our 
elementary schools may be another matter from the course of 
study in secondary schools and colleges, but the two subjects are 
closely related; for it is the work along the “lines of the least 
resistance” in the elementary schools that leads pupils and parents 
to approve a generous elective system, to choose “soft electives” in 
the high school, and to hail joyfully the elimination of the sterner 
branches as is shown by the smaller classes and lower marks in 
the classics and mathematics, together with the great increase in 
the number of special students and of private tutoring among 
those who take the regular courses. Indeed, many of the children, 
in their relation to the solid nourishment of education, are nearly 
in the plight of “Old Uncle Ned, who hadn’t any teeth for to 
eat the corn-cake, so he had to let the corn-cake go.” Though there 
is a difference, since the New Education offers in the place of 
the “corn-cake” a soft and pleasant diet of lady-fingers and 
“sundaes” agreeable to the teethless. 

Yale may succeed in her valiant attempt to restore Greek to 
the study course of the liberally educated, but, for the present, 
Greek is practically thrown overboard by modernism, which now 
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is laying hands on Latin,—casting the while, frowning glances 
toward algebra and geometry, especially for girls. I do not mean 
to apologize for Latin. Some of us fondly believe that Latin needs 
no apology. We should adopt the best methods, whether old or 
new, that can be found to accomplish the best results. The 
staunch Old Education loyalists are ready to fight to the finish 
for Latin. They say, to plagiarize the ballard, “And shall our 
Latin go? And must our Latin go? Then twenty thousand 
faithful friends the reason why will know.” I do not care to be 
classified with them, am not even a questioner, rampant or mili- 
tant; but, in the light of my own modest experience, which agrees 
with that of many teachers of far greater merit and wider ex- 
perience, I am a seeker for information, and I ask, “Is it best 
for our youth that Latin should be eliminated from the course of 
liberal education? If so, what study will furnish the sound 
mental training long attributed to this language ?” 

I cannot claim to be quite neutral in this matter. How can 
I be, with brain cells linked by heredity, back through two and 
a quarter centuries, to the ancestral kinsman who in his child- 
hood drank draughts of Latin from the fountain newly welling 
up in the New England wilderness, beneath the shade of Har- 
vard’s elms, and who, in mature life, as President of the young 
college, guided many youth to refresh themselves at this same 
spring? And with other brain cells related to those of the other 
ancestral kinsman and President of Harvard, who lisped so well 
in Latin that while but a child of thirteen years, he became a 
son of the Alma Mater. And it may well be that I have for 
Latin a favorable prejudice received from the best of teachers who 
guided me in this study, begun at my mother’s knee and continued 
through happy years under the wise, enthusiastic instruction of 
earnest men and women, until he came who revealed the rare de- 
lights of grubbing among word roots hidden away in the mouldy 
soil of many centuries and who showed us that Latin is no 
dead language but living and modern enough to appeal to 
the very modernists, the while he read to us, with keen ap- 
preciation, the splendid, sonorous Latin periods and translated 
them into racy, sparkling, idiomatic English of the nine- 
teenth century. How well his fortunate pupils remember the 
demure twinkle of his eye, as beneath his magic Horace 
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came from the Sabine farm on the cold mountain stream, 
Digentia, to sing his songs serenely, wandering quite at 
home on the banks of the Charles! And when Plautus flitted 
from the cottage of his freedman father in the green Appenines 
and, with “sprightly wit and brilliant humor, tears and smiles 
kissing each other’, cracked his jokes in purest Yankee within the 
shadow of Memorial Hall! 

It may be that my fellow-students of Latin classes have given 
me a prejudice; thoughtful girls and earnest boys that they 
were; the little dark-eyed maid who felt the iron of disgrace 
enter her soul, when in one of her first high school weeks, the 
master, calling on her as infallible and as his last hope in a de- 
generate class, looked at her with despairing reproach, as she 
rattled glibly and blithely through the entire plural of spes; the 
chubby-cheeked ‘small Iulus” of our Vergil class, who, having 
not mvch poetry in his youthful soul, turned into wonderful prosy 
prose the epic wailings of Aeneas and Dido; the strong, well- 
balanced, scholarly collegemate who was the “entering wedge” 
which opened the doors of one of our best women’s colleges; and 
other eager college classmates—the bright memories of these 
might well throw a glamor—if this were needed—over the pur- 
suit of Latin. 

With happy reminiscences of many Latin hours, other voung 
faces crowd my memory; those of my pupils in whose eyes I 
have watched the dawning of new light, as they have learned that 
beside its grammar with its stern demands for plodding and grub- 
bing, Latin has its literature where flowers of beauty and fruits 
of pleasant knowledge may be gathered; while they, with kindling 
enthusiasm, have read of Caesar snatching a soldier’s shield and 
sword and cheering on his lagging men; or have thrilled with 
horror over the arch-traitor of the Republic ; or have admired the 
graces and culture of the gentle Archias and of his grateful friend 
and defender; or have sailed, adventurous and poetical, over the 
Tyrrhene Sea with the pious Aeneas and his exiled househoit 


gods and wandering Trojans and have listened to the hero’s stories 
of great Troy that was. Cheering are the thoughts of the per- 
severing boys and girls who have patiently toiled through a year 
of Vergil or Cicero, during the weeks of the long vacation, when 
all the charms of the summer-time were calling them to come out 
and play; the little lad, who the other day, lifted up his velvet- 
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brown eyes bright with pleasant surprise, as, after weeks of be- 
wildering struggle with forms and syntax and detached sentences, 
he discovered a bit of literature in the fable of Perseus. “I like 
this,” he exclaimed, “it means something, and something comes 
next; and the clear-headed, faithful girl who, in January, began 
her Regina, Reginae, and, abating not a jot or tittle of all Latin 
required for college entrance, worked on, until, in early Septem- 
ber, she passed, with honors, her entrance examinations and 
entered college, not to drop Latin henceforth, as she had intended 
if once she could acquire enough of it to enter college, but to 
specialize in the language which had won her affections in the 
eight months of rising and going to bed with it. Dear young 
friends won through the medium of Latin! 

The friends of the old-time, never seen and yet so intimately 
known,—these, also, have thrown a bright veil over the old lan- 
guage, Roman patriots, scholars, poets with their verses of liquid 
melody and epies and lyrics of never-failing charm; clever letter- 
writers who carry us moderns back to the heart of life in old 
Rome; satirists armed with keen, double-edged swords; drama- 
tists with sparkling humor; historians with proud tales of the 
vlories of past days; soldiers daring all for the Republic; doers of 
great deeds, thinkers of great thoughts, and dreamers over immor- 
tality. Yes, all of these have made Latin for us so dear and beau- 
tiful that we must desire that the American youth of today and 
the following days shall not be deprived of the same friends for 
life and the pleasures derived from acquaintance with the immor- 
tals of ancient Rome. 

But yet it is not for sentiment’s or affection’s sake that I stand 
questioning before modern practical and vocational education, 
but I bring my modest testimony to add to that of many teachers 
and friends of the Old Education, and to declare that in every 
school and college where I have studied or taught, with scarcely 
enough exceptions to prove the rule, the members of the Latin 
classes have been the flower of the student body, in effort, perse- 
verence, judgment, trustworthiness, scholarship, and disciplined 
mind and character. This may be because the flower of the stu- 
dents elect Latin, —or it may be because, after all, the peda- 
gogues and “old fogies” are right, and the study of Latin does truly 
tend to develop graces and strength of mind and character, does 
cultivate sound judgment and self-restraint, and acts as a whole- 
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some tonic; and that no other study has yet been proved to exert 
the same influence to the same extent. 

Are we satisfied with the results of the New Education with 
its “painless methods and lines of least resistance’? Does it lay 
a solid foundation for the mental edifice? Does it develop to 
the highest efficiency the faculties of the young? Are the pupils, 
trained according to its maxims, robust, persevering, self-reliant, 
and self-denying to the extent necessary for efficient work and 
patient effort which leads to great things? Or does modernism 
in education lead to Pleasuritis with its alarming symptoms, a 
never-satisfied craving for diversion and amusement and an in- 
creasing distaste for serious application and for work? Are 
those who have been taught that they are expected to make prog- 
ress only when their teachers amuse them and when education is 
made enjoyable out among the birds and flowers, disinclined to 
eflort and flabby of mind and will ? 

If the answer to this question is yes, where shall be found the 
wholesome tonic to brace and invigorate the enervated will and 
mind ? 

Latin offers its numerous forms, exceptions, and rules for 
efficient mental gymnastics, strengthening memory and will; its 
delicate syntactical relations to arouse languid attention and cul- 
tivate careful habits of thought; while its sentence structure and 
thesaurus of words enrich the student’s English vocabulary and 
cultivate his taste and style; and it crowns its gifts with the 
wealth and beauty of its immortal literature. Is there another 
branch of study available which will as well train the halting 
memory and uncertain judgment, brace the flabby will to brave 
effort, and arouse the debilitated mental faculties to sound, vig- 
orous habits of action? Let the New Education show us what tonic 
it has found to educate truly, not for mere knowledge’s sake but 
for power to overcome difficulties? If the New Education can- 
not show us this wholesome medicine, shall we not hold to the 
Latin, these many centuries tried and found faithful,—the gra- 
cious school-mistress of generations of liberally educated 
men and women; the kindly preceptress who administers, in 
her flower-wreathed chalice of gold, a draught which, after the 
first bitter, cleansing, invigorating tang, leaves on the lips the 
lasting flavor of a sweetness rich and rare ? 


: 








The Normal School Ideal 


FrankK Wesstrer Smitruy, NorMat TRaInInG SCHOOL, 
Parerson, NEW JERSEY. 
V.* 
yummomMs N MY third installment I spoke of some normal 
school ideals as related to the interpretative studies 
of the course,—ideals which have to do not merely 
with the aim of these studies, but with the point 
Hummmownmuce Of View and mode of attack. The discussion sug- 
gested these conclusions :—(1) The aim of these sub- 
jects is to give meaning and coherence to educa- 
tional theory and practice, to introduce unifying 
and correlating principles into educational work which will bring 
one part into close relationship with another and relate all to life, 
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and to establish norms for comparison in directing educational pro- 
cesses and measuring results. (2) As to the view-point and mode of 
attack, the principles of education require us to begin with the 
school itself or rather the individuals who make the school. (3) 
The direction of study is therefore from the school, (or the edu- 
cational process itself which is the ultimate source) to the pro- 
fessional subject (which is always a systematized product or re- 
sult, never a source), rather than from the subject to the school. 
(4) All this makes observation and various kinds of objective 
work necessary antecedents of discussion and text-books. 

My fourth installment was given to a special consideration of 
one of these professional subjects which from the history of nor- 


*Note:—Article I, March, 1909, in this series, considered the following 
topics: “The Dynamic Relation of the Normal School to the Community’’; 
“The Three-Sided Nature of Normal School Work’’; “‘The Natural Curriculum 
of the Normal School’; ‘‘The First Element of Normal Work,—Scholarship, 
its five-fold nature’’; ‘‘Why and How Normal School Scholarship differs from 
previous Scholarship.”’ 

Article II, June, 1999, took up the practice school as a normal school labora- 
tory,—not merely a place for application, but the starting point and foundation 
for scholarship. It also discussed the two kinds of child study necessary in the 
practice school, and emphasized genuine child study as opposed to the perfunc- 
tory and bookish sort 

Article III, November, 1909, concerned itself with a discussion of an objec- 
tive basis for studying the interpretative and culture studies of the curriculum 

tinding here again that the practice school is a notable laboratory for work 

Article IV, January, 1910, took up the matter of method—classification of 
method, growth in conception and scope of method, present trend in methed, 
ideas at the base of any ideal conception of method. 
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mal work calls for more particular mention without in the least 
minimizing any of the other subjects. 

Another topic vitally related to this same group of studies 
calls for special treatment in the present article before proceed- 
ing to another phase of our general subject. Professional studies 
have lost much of their value because they have been made dis- 
tinct entities separated in time and examinations, and also in 
study-means and material which have generally been lecture 
notes, text-book readings and perhaps discussions. The ideals 
presented in my last articles will do something toward uniting 
and relating these studies, for they make the educational process 
the center from which we are to begin, and the studies derivative 
products representing so many sides or parts of one fundamental 
unity. This makes the same change in viewing these subjects 
that was made in viewing the mental powers when we changed 
from the old faculty psychology to the new, and yet in some ways 
old, simplifying and unifying psychology of these later days. One 
change is quite as much needed and quite as fruitful as the 
other. But though the points suggested in previous articles do 
something toward restoring the broken unity, we must not stop 
here. Some details call for further mention. 

One of the most disastrous separations is that of method and 
management (i. e., class organization and administration). They 
are by no means separate things. If one is weak in management, 
it is a weakness of method in teaching, or better a weakness in 
real teaching power. No teacher has teaching power who 
is essentially weak in power to organize and administer for 
effective work. It is misleading to say that teaching power 
exists but the weakness in administration prevents its effective 
use. The fact is that teaching power does not exist, for one of 
its basal elements is lacking. The mistake oftenest appears in 
the attempt to make disciplinary power a distinct and separate 
quality as seen in the stereotyped phrases, “a fine disciplinarian”, 
or “‘a good teacher, but weak in discipline”. I have almost come 
to the point of believing that the term discipline is one of the most 
hazy and ill-defined terms in pedagogy and that the phrases in 
question have at base no very clear ideas, or, more correctly, are 
founded on really perverted and misleading ideas. There is no 
such thing as disciplinary power as a distinct quality, and it is a 
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vicious practice to spéak as we do and especially to encourage 
young people to think in such directions or to covet such fragmen- 
tary power as the first essential among professional qualifications. 
What are the facts in the case ? 

Here is one room in which “order” is perfect. Lines pass in 
and out with precision. Pupils study quietly, prepare lessons well 
both inside and outside of school, “recite” creditably and with 
good interest and rivalry, answering questions in review in a way 
to show good acquisition, and gladly do supplementary reading for 
their lessons. “Splendid discipline,” one says, ‘‘fine work.” 

Here is another room. There is every indication of vital inter- 
est on the part of teacher and pupils, enlivened by real enthusiasm 
unaccompanied by nervous tension. Facts and ideas are held up, 
examined, studied, emphasized, related to life, and organized ef. 
fectively, with due regard to the development of the children in 
question, i. e., with a fine feeling for the kind of powers they have 
and the manner in which these powers naturally acquit themselves 
and express themselves. Acquisition is constantly correlated with 
oral expression subject to the same psychological conditions, and is 
thus made more definite. As pupils grow oral organization is 
supplemented by written organization following the bent of each 
child’s special genius and interest, under the sympathetic direc- 
tion of the teacher. Pupils even develop an interest to read beyond 
the narrow circle of the lesson, in library or elsewhere, — which 
is the finest test of interest. Better than all, the learning of great 
facts of race achievement and the instruction and training of the 
teacher are not left unsupported and uncorrelated, depending 
upon mere chance for survival, but they issue naturally in use, 
being applied to the formation and growth of ideals, the definite 
building of character, the making of public spirited members of 
the community, not for after-school days but in school days, the 
development of skill in various arts which find or ought to find 
a center in school, and the growth of efficiency in other directions 
equally fruitful. Here is genuine assimilation and interest aris- 
ing not merely from study, but from the feeling of developing 
power. Discipline is an unknown term, because teaching power 
is directing activities to the most productive ends and pupils are 
growing steadily and naturally. All activities are organized with 
definite aim. Pupils have no “enticement of vacancy”, and no 
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facilities for making conditions against the work in hand. Organ- 
izing power is there because true teaching power is there. All 
this makes up the teacher’s method and defines his teaching power. 

I have gone into detail so as to give the whole picture clearly. 
In this way I think I can give some kind of definiteness to my 
thought and show how elusive is the idea of discipline, how it be- 
comes an indistinguishable element in teaching power. Indeed 
if it should emerge as a conscious element anywhere in the scene, 
it would become a signal of danger, of lack of adjustment. I can- 
not better show the force of unity as opposed to the disastrous 
separation in our normal training. 

These two cases are not imaginary; they are true types. Some- 
times they are exemplified in separate personalities; sometimes 
parts of both are mingled in the same personality, but in such a 
way that one of the two ideas preponderates, making the case ap- 
proximate one or the other of the two types, and thus proving the 
types. 

In the first case the teacher is a master of his subject, and the 
chief educational result is the formally perfect learning and re- 
production of another’s thought. In the second case the teacher 
knows his subject equally well and in addition knows his pupils 
and their capabilities, and feels that education does not consist 
in learning a subject but in developing power. Apparently re- 
sults are not secured so quickly. In reality they are secured more 
quickly, for in estimating those of the first class-room we must 
take account of the delay in adjustment that follows the class-room 
instruction. Again results may not be secured as smoothly. The 
machinery of school work does not run as noiselessly and regular- 
ly. Order is not as nearly perfect formally, for the work is not me- 
chanical. The order is educational, and genuine work and develop- 
ment are going on. It is true also that thoughts may be cruder 
and expression not as precise, but children are developing control, 
thought power, and precision under expert guidance and are pre- 
paring for strong work and stronger citizenship in the future, be- 
yond anything the first plan can produce. In the one case disci- 
pline is one of the jealous gods of the educational cosmogony. In 
the other it is not a separate spirit, but is merged in the one vital- 
izing educational divinity which alone gives it significance. In 
the one case education is external, a kind of shell fashioned and 
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fitted over the individual. In the other it is internal, a develop- 
ment of latent power through appropriate and well directed 
action. 

A short time ago I visited a celebrated grammar school. While 
I was in the office the principal summoned one of his teach- 
ers, thus leaving her room without supervision. After a little time 
I quietly made my way to this room. I found pupils as actively 
engaged in the lesson as though the teacher were there, asking 
questions, discussing, settling points. They took little notice of 
me and showed by every sign that there was nothing gotten up for 
the occasion. ‘‘Communication” was conspicuously absent. Interest 
in the work was as conspicuously present. In another room in the 
same building pupils were discussing in standing groups. It 
looked like an in-door recess, but it was not that at all. These 
pupils had been correcting written exercises, exchanging papers 
for the purpose, and now with papers returned they were discuss- 
ing corrections in small groups and appealing to the master in dis- 
puted cases. Only a signal was necessary to bring order that 
would have delighted the most exacting “‘disciplinarian”. Here 
again there was no communication on external matters and no ap- 
pearance of show, but there was productive work of a develop- 
mental sort. The master was a director, not a porter, that was all. 
Organization was strikingly suecessful (or, if one wishes to put it 
in the other form, ‘discipline’ was remarkable) because the pupils’ 
well-directed activities made them conscious and responsible fae- 
tors in the product, for co-operation hastens the development of 
control. Here is another illustration of unity in the educational 
process. 

This composite result which has been illustrated cannot be what 
is commonly meant by discipline. If it is, then, teachers and 
others have been very unfortunate in the use of language and in 
the incidence of ideas, and that is as unfortunate as to be at fault 
in ideas. I believe it is a real difference in ideas that [ 
am dealing with here. Our “general method”, “principles”, and 
“management” courses and our manner of treating them, which 
separates and individualizes them, have been largely responsible 
for the twist in our thought on this topic. Management and dis- 
cipline should not stand out glaringly, but take their places as 
part of something larger — viz. teaching power. We must train 
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teachers not to command, which is narrow and formal, but to lead, 
which is broad and vital. 

I have taken up rather fully one of the most conspicuous, per- 
haps the most conspicuous of our unnatural separations in normal 
training. It well illustrates all. When this characteristic of our 
courses once takes hold of our thought in a convincing way we 
shall find many interesting examples. Psychology, principles, 
general method, and sociology are naturally related in a very in- 
timate way, yet they are subject to too much separation in prac- 
tice. The history of education too often stands out coldly by it- 
self as an initial subject before students have acquired the funda- 
mental ideas necessary for interpreting and appreciating the sub- 
ject. Our treatment of special method in connection with the sev- 
eral subjects making up our school curricula gives us a string of 
beads instead of a unity, though it must be confessed correlation 
has done something to unite subjects here, even if the unifying 
process has often been perfunctory and partial. So much more 
interest and meaning come into our work when we connect and 
unite, that the normal school has every incentive to reorganize its 
matter and method for this purpose. Its emphatic duty is to em- 
phasize relationships and to bring unity into the scattered ele- 
ments of its professional training and professional aims. It is a 
part of its ideal therefore to throw emphasis upon the principles 
and ideals of real teaching, and their application, as a unified 
power involving many distinct qualities and far removed from the 
simple and narrow idea of “presenting a lesson”, rather than 
upon separate studies and practices which mean only a disinte- 
grated unity no more valuable than any disintegration. When we 
make the practice school the real center of normal school work. 
or as I have put it, the laboratory of the normal school, and use it 
a:: a basis for the more concrete study of the various professional 
subjects in the normal school curriculum, we shall have the surest 
means of seeing and enforcing relationships. 

The ideal which unifies and relates professional studies instead 
of separating and isolating them tends to bring unity, relationship 
and organization into all other parts of school work which these 
professional studies are intended to inspire and direct. This is so 
especially because the unifying principle, or the center from 
which they all radiate, is the child and the way he reacts, or is 
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made to react, in various directions so as to produce what we call 
education. This turns attention pointedly to the child as the re- 
sponsive agent in the educational process. 

One special application suggests itself here, forced upon us by 
this study, which gives us the unity I have referred to, and by the 
philosophy of education which is its reseript. All normal indi- 
viduals are within certain large limits equally endowed. Outside 
of these limits are the advantages and disadvantages of heredity 
as well as those due to differences of environment and training. 
What seem to be differences of endowment are due more to the 
latter influences than to anything else. This is patent to a candid 
observer willing to push investigation thoroughly, instead of ac- 
cepting the partial which appears before his eyes at the present, 
and supplying the rest from theory. The process by which “nerve 
tendency” and “mental constitution” are gained is not only om- 
nipresent under all circumstances and conditions, but is so subtle 
that its workings are often obscure. The teacher who finds this 
child bright and that one dull, and other contrasts still more nota- 
ble, forgets that most of the child’s training has been beyond his 
sight and through agencies of which he is essentially ignorant, 
agencies quite capable of producing the differences which he un- 
fortunately believes fundamental and congenital. It is the work 
of the school on the one hand to equalize opportunities and acquisi- 
tion and in a way to universalize standards. To this end it must 
overcome bad effects of extraneous, but closely related educational 
agencies through a larger study of the child’s history and present 
extra-school environment and through the more effective use of 
counteracting school agencies. On the other hand lies the school’s 
obligation to give fairer scope to differences of genius, whether due 
to heredity or more especially and universally to differences in an- 
tecedent influences and training, so that each may produce in ac- 
cord with his promise. This brings stimulating diversity in the 
unity and so makes the unifying tendency of our schools more 
interesting. 

What I have tried to say is that our interpretative studies by a 
concrete and correlating method of development will not only 
themselves be brought together instead of being isolated, but will 
emphasize the unity of the educational process in all ways and will 
argue for sounder views as to children’s capabilities and opportu- 
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nities. They will also help to transform the instructional and 
learning practices of the school, which tend too much to divida 
our public school curriculum and make it a series of distinet en- 
tities in which acquisition is predominant, into an unbroken de- 
velopmental process which gradually evolves mental and physical 
power to acquire, create and use,—power to command or serve 
one’s surroundings as occasion may suggest, neither to the exclusion 
of the other, all in a way to make of life a self-consistent unity. 
The normal student, beginning with the educative process as seen 
in the practice school, viewing it and discussing it from many 
sides, and enlarging his own observations by those of others 
through reading and discussion, generalizes from various view- 
points, organizes his generalizations into wholes which form the 
professional subjects of our normal school curriculum, and in so 
doing unifies the wholes. Then he returns to the practice school 
informed and inspired by this organizing process, which shows 
relations as nothing else can, to direct schoo] agencies, in conjune- 
tion with pupils’ activities and interests, so as to develop power 


that is simple, natural, creative, organizing, rather than artificial, 
imitative, fragmentary. Such, as I conceive it, is the normal 
school idea with reference to the interpretative studies. Having 
a common center and a common purpose no one of them ca 
assume pre-eminence,—a condition which has more or less colored 
norma! work in the past. 
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Oral Instruction in Modern Languages* 


Proressor James Geppres, Jr., Department oF ROMANCE 
Laneuaces, Boston University anp M. Lovis Tesson, 
OFFICIER D’ACADEMIE 


eerie is the subject of an article that appeared in the 
2 2 public letter box column of the morning edi- 
5 T 5 tion of the Boston Herald of February 20th, 
z z 1912. This article described the formation of 
Fxmmmoumme an international leag, some years ago, for the 
E Z purpose of improving the teaching of modern 
= = languages, particularly from the oral side. The 
Panne 


founder of the leag is M. Louis Tesson, well known 
as a journalist and teacher of French in the New England College 
of Languages in Boston, and author of quite a number of publica- 
tions for teaching French. ‘Two years ago a branch of the leag was 
formed in Boston and directed by M. Tesson; and, last October, 
the main branch assumd definit form in Washington, D. C., where 
are now located the hedquarters of the United States leag. 

It is the purpose of the leag to bring together all favorably 
inclined persons in order that their efforts may be concentrated 
toward a solution of the problem of oral instruction in modern 
Janguages in primary school as now practist in several countries 
in Europe, where the children lern a foren language at the same 
time as their own. Instruction, by means of translation, leaving 
out pronunciation, and especially conversation, as practist in 
most high schools, colleges and universities, is entirely inadequate, 
and it is of but comparatively little use to a pupil who is unable 
to express himself and to understand a conversation in the 
language he is studying. The secret of that practical command 
of a foren language, acquisition so rare among Americans, is to 
begin the study of a language in a practical way from the oral 
side when one is knee-high. The language may be lernd, to be 


*A paper read before the New England Modern Language Association at its 
ninth annual meeting in Boston, May 4, 1912. In 1906 the author contributed 
to ‘“‘Education’’ an article on ‘‘Simpler Spelling’’. We have allowed him to 
exemplify his theories on that subject in the spelling of many of the words in 
the present article.—Editor ‘‘Education.”’ 
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sure, by an adult, by means of teachers and books, but rarely is 
that spontaniety and practical mastery, under such conditions, 
ever acquired with anything like the perfection possest by the one, 
who, as a child, has been well initiated into and made familiar 
with the spoken forms, for in them lies the esprit of the language. 

The article then went on to show the nature of the criticism 
frequently made regarding the shortcomings of Americans in re- 
gard to their ability to use practically foren languages. A strik- 
ing instance was cited which summarizes so effectively the usual 
strictures made upon the results of our efforts to teach modern 
languages as to be here worthy of presentation. This incident 
was related in an article that appeard in the Boston Herald of 
August 14th, 1911. The article was occasiond by a communica- 
tion in French receivd by the House of Representatives. Speaker 
Clark and two reading clerks were nonplust in their efforts to 
find out what it was all about, for despite our heavy immigra- 
tion, we are far from being a bilingual people. Indeed, among 
the higher officers of the government, a familiar acquaintance with 
foren tungs, ancient and modern, was probably commoner a cen- 
tury ago than today. In fact, many of the men conspicuous 
during Washington’s two administrations and in those of the 
next thirty years, read and spoke French with fluency, and some 
of them spoke it after a fashion (a thing almost unknown today). 
It not infrequently happens that a third year student of French 
when askt to tell you what he has read in that language will begin 
by explaining that it was a red-covered book with a yellow back; 
or if he makes a more ambitious attempt, he will so massacre 
both the author’s name, if by any chance he remembers it, and 
the titles of the works he has read, as to render them unrecogniz- 
able only after much patient good will and exertion on the part 
of both questioner and questioned. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Herald had some ground for scoring the Speaker’s igno- 
rance, which it did in the following manner: “Our diplomatic 
corps has always bristled with men unacquainted with the 
language of the courts to which they were accredited, and even 
with the diplomatic language of Europe. There are compar- 
atively few public men at Washington who speak French, and 
there are not many who read it with anything like fluency. All 
this is not solely because an ocean lies between us and Europe, 
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but also because our system of education is grossly defective. We 
teach languages worse than any other nation on earth, and our 
young people commonly forget in a few years the little they ever 
lernd of French, German, Spanish, or Italian at school. The 
condition reveald by the amusing little incident at Washington 
is not creditable to us merely considered as a practical people. 
We should demand a thoro knowledge of either French or Ger- 
man, or at least of one of the world languages, from persons 
entering the consular servis and the lower ranks of the diplomatic 
servis; and it should be a matter of course that any man aspiring 
to the rank of minister or ambassador should be proficient either 
in the language of the court at which he is to live, or with some 
one universal equivalent beside his own. We have no reason to 
be proud of our uni-lingual position.” Here the Herald arrain- 
ment ended and the public-letter-box article came to an end, giv- 
ing a list of the officers of the leag and inviting any readers in- 
terested in the aims and object to send their names and addresses 
to the secretary. (This invitation is repeated in the present 
paper. It is quite desirable that the leag should be com- 
posed of the largest possible number of teachers, since it is in the 
interest of American children that it is organized in this country. 
In our time of syndicates of all kinds of industrial and commer- 
cial combinations, it seems in no wise illogical that the efforts 
of intellectual workers should also be federated together. More- 
over, it is not only with an idea of union of persons and the for- 
mation of plans that the leag appeals to those who are interested 
in the progress of the languages, but it presents to those an ex- 
ample of action. Reactionary it certainly is, and quite as much 
so as is, at the present time, the “initiativ’, “referendum” and 
“recall”, for it turns completely upside down the existing order 
of “grammar”, “reading’’, and “speaking” for the order “speak- 
ing,” “reading,” “grammar”. Radical as this appears, if it be 
a step toward making less discreditable the present showing in 
linguistic accomplishment of the rising generation, the sponsors 
will not regret having thrown their hats in the ring, even tho they 
be eventually kicked over the ropes. Quite a number of teachers, 
together with their encouragement, write, “If you can only get 
the College Entrance Examination Board to give oral examina- 
tion, you will have won your case.” 
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The original letter in the Herald of February 20 brought out a 
fusillade of letters which was kept up in the public-letter- 
box column of the Herald for a long time. Before giving 
an idea of the nature of the arguments pro and con, it seems de- 
sirable first to summarize briefly the principles and the method 
of inculeating them involved in the plan for the encouragement 
of oral instruction in modern languages in the primary schools 
of the United States. The plan, tho revolutionary, is none the 
less natural, simple, and based on the principle of progress along 
the lines of least resistance. For that reason it is opposed to 
the traditional method of starting in with Latin and Greek, first 
of all, that is before taking up a modern language, on the prin- 
ciple that as the grammar of the ancient languages is harder 
than the modern, it will be a simple matter to master the latter 
later. This method of approaching the modern languages has 
been compared to teaching a child to walk straight forward by 
first teaching him to walk backwards, because that being so 
much harder, he will all the more easily walk forward when the 
time comes. Moreover, there are many illusions about the mod- 
ern languages, and one of the commonest is that they may be 
acquired in a very short time. There is a popular idea that 
French is easy, that German is more difficult, but by no means 
insuperably difficult. It is believed that when an Englishman 
or an American has spent all the best years of his youth in at- 
tempting to lern Latin and Greek, he may acquire one or two mod- 
ern languages with little effort during a brief residence on the 
continent. The fallacy of all this is shown by the fact that ac- 
complishment in the modern languages is rare and largely a mat- 
ter of utility rather than of dignity, as may be the case with the 
classics; for the modern linguist, as Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
puts it, “can never fence himself behind that stately unquestion- 
ableness which shields the classical scholar. His knowledge may 
at any time be put to the severest of all tests, stricter than that of 
a university examination. The first native he meets is his exam- 
iner, the first foren city his Oxford.” And this is probably one 
of the reasons why the modern languages lack the dignity of the 
classics, for it is difficult to keep up great pretensions in the face 
of a multitude of critics. An honest and courageous student 
likes to be clearly aware of the exact value of his acquisitions. 
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Therefore, he takes his knowledge of a modern language abroad 
and has it tested as we take our plate to the silversmith. He has 
not the dignity of scholarship, he is not held to be a lerned man, 
but he has acquired something which may be of daily use to him 
in society, or in commerce or in literature. 

Judging by the letters receivd discussing this subject, the re- 
sults at present achievd are far from accomplishing, in a large 
number of cases, at least, even approximately any one of these 
objects. As laid down in the Report of the Committee of Twelve 
of the M. L. A., the object of secondary edueation in the 
languages, aside from the disciplinary value, is to make the train- 
ing of profit, first as an introduction to the life and literature of 
the foren country; secondly as a preparation for intellectual pur- 
suits that require the ability to read the foren language; thirdly 
as the foundation of an accomplishment that may become useful 
in business and in travel. Again the letters receivd express as to 
the results here obtained under our present system genuin dis- 
satisfaction. In a suggestive address before the Joint session of 
the Classical and Modern Language Conferences at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, printed in the School Review, September, 1907, 
Professor Grandgent, starts out as follows: “We traffickers 
in living tungs are admirable exponents of the attitude 
of mind which some sociologists call ‘the noble discontent’.” 
In presenting here a plea for oral language instruction in 
the primary schools, the sponsers are well aware this method, like 
all methods proposed, is not, and necessarily cannot be, a panacea 
for existing conditions. Moreover, they are familiar with the 
“orammar-method”, ‘‘natural-method”’, ‘“psychological-method,” 
fonetie-method”’, and “‘reading-method” ; they believe that each and 
all of these methods have helped in a considerable degree, to 
obtain better results than before in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, They are aware, moreover, that by professional linguists 
the whole subject is well understood, and believe that, for Ameri- 
cans, no better exposition of the problems and their solution has 
been presented than that in the Report of the Committee of 
Twelve alredy referd to. What they are endevoring to do thru 
the leag, with branches in different sections of the country, schools 
where classes of children and illiterates are taught by the oral 
method, and by means of a review for propaganda, is briefly: To 
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read mentally with a correct pronunciation, which is the next 
best thing to having constantly at hand a native teacher. It is 
well known that the famous Jesuit educators practis their stu- 
dents in speaking Greek and Latin, not so much for the purpose 
of conversing as to instil a spirit of feeling for the language, a 
Sprachegefiihl,—which is precisely what our students fail utterly 
to get, and which relegates a living idiom, with all the charm of 
its vitality, to the monotonous plane of the dead languages. In a 
word, then, the oral program is to begin, the earlier the better, in 
the primary school; to teach first the spoken word, that is, the 
sound which represents it; then, its pronunciation; then, its sense 
or meaning. This constitutes the first step upon which the writ- 
ten word, the second step, is based. The written word, how- 
ever, is presented, not in the traditional spelling, except when that, 
as is frequently the case, is also the true sound, or fonetic spell- 
ing. Numerous experiments cited by Ben Pitman in “Life and 
Labors of Sir Isaac Pitman’’, have proved that by using simplified, 
or practically fonetic spellings, it takes only a month to teach 
children to read with tolerable fluency, and that they are thereby 
enabled, with very little practis, to read also the ordinary print. 
Of this fact Professor Alexander Graham Bell claims to be a 
walking exponent, having been taught by that method. In other 
words, the easiest way to lern to read the ordinary print is to 
begin with simplified spellings, that is to say an alfabet having 
one letter for every elementary sound in the language, and using 
always the same letter to represent the same sound. In this con- 
nection, it may here be mentioned, that of such importance to 
scientists is the matter of simplified spelling, that on March 21, 
1912, the Hon F. T. Jackson, of Kansas, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, submitted the following resolution, which was re- 
ferd to the Committee on Foren Affairs and ordered to be printed: 
“Resolved, that the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby 
requested to make an inquiry thru the Bureau of Education, re- 
garding the desirability and practicability of an international 
agreement on a universal alfabet intended to represent the sounds 
of speech after a uniform system.” Finally, the third step is 
the study of grammar which should be reached in the grammar 
school and crown the entire pedagogical instruction, leaving the 
high school free for the main object sought: that is To read men- 
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tally with a correct pronunciation. The language becomes then 
precisely the same kind of a tool as one’s native tung. 

It will be redily seen that the above outline ot ‘Oral Instrue- 
tion” does not depart materially from the “reform”, “new”, or 
“fonetic’” method outlined by Professor Viétor in his faious 
monograf: ‘*Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren”, (Heilbrown 
1882). In fact, it is quite like that, simply adapted to American 
conditions. The criticism to this method is, in general, that 
there is neither time nor place in our school eurricula for any- 
thing of the kind. The reply to this is, that if the results of our 
modern language teaching are really as unsatisfactory as they 
are said to be by what appears in the daily press as instanced 
here, possibly it may be worth while to bring the conditions 
around to a point where results more practical may be actually 
possible. Desperate diseases require desperate remedies. Here is 
a specimen of the criticism of our present day results. This 
appeard in the Herald, February 24, 1912, written by the mother 
of two children in the Cambridge public schools: “Ag a layman, 
[ want to join the Leag. I have a son in his fifth year French 
and German in the Cambridge Latin School. His pronunciation 
is abominable, his vocabulary limited, and his knowledge of the 
characteristics of French and German literature is good for 
nothing. He is a bright, brainy fellow and would enjoy both 
spoken and written French and German, if his mind had been 
stimulated by right instruction. My daughter, who always went 
to private school, lernd to hate German, which is the limit of her 
attainment in that language. Her idea of French is a series of 
exceptions to every rule she ever lernd, and a repugnance to every 
French and German teacher she ever knew. I have questioned 
all sorts of boys and girls and find our children in accord with 
their associates on that subject. It seems to me there must be a 
right way to teach literature and to create a love for other litera- 
ture than our own.” This is only a sample of the tenor of the 
majority of a great many similar communications, both public to 
the editor, and private to the writers. Indeed, it would seem 
that Professor Grandgent’s spirit of “noble discontent” reigns su- 
preme. Nevertheless, we would not be unjust. Let us quote an 
extract from a letter taking the opposite side of the case, in the 
Herald, February 20, and written by Dr. Alfred Hennequin. 
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“The letter of Prof. J. Geddes Jr., appearing on the 20th instant, 
should be duplicated and forwarded to every teacher of modern lan- 
guages thruout the country.” (Parenthetically, the good doctor 
had no idea that we would, within our modest means, in this way, 
follow out his instructions to the letter, because we suspect him, 
from what follows, of satire.) “It is a valuable contribution to a 
special class of educational literature that dates back to the times of 
Ollendorf and Woodbury. Were not the heding of the letter so ex- 
plicit: ‘Oral Instruction in Modern Languages’, I might ask, in 
fact, wonder, if he mean that the most important knowledge of a 
tung to be sought, is actually to be able to speak it. If all that is 
aiid at is a certain facility in the practical use of one or more foren 
tungs, I for one, do certainly indorse the efforts and aim of the 
International Foren Language Leag. Is, however, speaking a 
certain tung much of anything? It is the A, B, C, of the science 
of any language; it is the kind of knowledge waiters and barbers 
have.” The doctor then goes on to tell how to get what is really 
worth while, that is, a reading knowledge. This he does in the 
ordinary, stereotypt, traditional fashion, starting in with the 
“orammar”, then coming to the “reading”, then picking up, 
catch as catch can, the “spoken idiom” in a few months’ tour of 
the Old Country. He concludes his instructiv homily by saying: 
“Now, I would not have it understood that I do not advocate oral 
instruction in modern languages. I simply wish to emphasize the 
value of the reading knowledge of one or more foren idioms—to 
say nothing of that fascinating study, comparativ filology of groups 
of tungs.” 

One of the best of the contributions on the subject, so it 
seemd to us, appeared in the Herald of April 2nd, by Miss M. A. 
Busche, a well known principal of a private school on Newbury 
Street, Boston. So pertinent to the case are her remarks, that, 
with them we close our own on the subject. The letter brought out 
an unusual amount of private correspondence in sympathy with 
Miss Busche’s point of view: “To the Editor of the Herald: 
‘Where do you think the folly lies in the instruction of modern 
languages in America?” 

This question has been put to me so frequently that I should be 
obliged to you if you could find space in your valyable paper for 
my personal opinion. Ten years of experience as instructor in 
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modern languages have convinced me of one fact, namely, that the 
study of French or German in America serves largely for pastime 
and for ornament, both at school and at home. This is, no doubt, 
due to the fact that so large a proportion of the graduates, pro- 
fessors, and even presidents of our schools and colleges, have, 
until quite recently, been unable to read with freedom, if at all, 
any other living language than their own vernacular. The recent 
change for the better in this respect is trifling in comparison with 
the progress that has taken place in other educational lines in 
America during the last ten years. 

The student at large is still taught to look upon the knowledge 
of grammatical forms and literal (not free) translations as the 
most important features in the study of another language. Pro- 
nunciation still is mostly considered of secondary importance, 
and, in fact, many a student shows his annoyance pretty plainly 
when a ‘newly imported’ teacher insists upon frequent repetition 
until a correct pronunciation is obtaind. Altho not expresst in 
words, one is conscious that pupils look upon such efforts on the 
part of the teacher as waste of time. They have been told that 
the works of Racine, Moliére, Goethe and Dante must be read 
within a given time. The teacher inquires, is amazed, but finally 
permits his class to rush on as others have done before toward the 
great purpose in our school life ‘the college entrance examination.’ 

This, then, brings me face to face with the question: ‘Wherein 
lies the folly in the instruction of modern languages in America? 
The answer is: ‘College entrance requirements.’ 

As long as the living languages are taught in this country pre- 
cisely the same way as the dead languages, that is to say, while 
grammatical construction and classical literature form the prin- 
cipal feature, so long Americans will not become good linguists.” 








A Chart for Keeping Class Records 


Witiiam J. Sanps, Boston High Scuoo, or COMMERCE. 


uenmomanm sR some years past, I have been trying to find 
: = some means of keeping class records in a form that 
bE 5 would lend itself readily to the marking of recita- 

2 tions in class and to the recording of written work, 
D tatell and that would combine compactness with clearness. 
i E To find a pupil’s name on an alphabetical list takes 
= = too much time and seriously interferes with the 
FMM apy and crispness of a well-conducted recitation. 
Unconsciously I found myself marking recitations on my seating 


plan, but as these marks had to be transferred to the regular 
record, I attempted to rule my seating plan so that the permanent 
record might be kept on the seating plan itself. The accompany- 
ing diagram will illustrate my scheme. I ruled the paper with 
duplicating ink, and by means of my duplicator I am able to 
produce a two years’ supply from one ruling. 

At the beginning of the school term, I paste one of these sheets 
on a piece of cardboard—usually the back of a writing tablet. 
I seldom keep a very careful record during the first week, but by 
the beginning of the second week the pupils have all been assigned 
regular seats and I am ready to enter the names on the seating 
plan. As my room seats forty-four pupils, I provide a forty-fifth 
space to serve as a “key.” If, on the 25th of September, the les- 
son happens to be a set of compositions, I mark “C 25” in one of 
the small sub-divisions of the space marked “key”’ and in the cor- 
responding sub-division of each boy’s recording space, I mark his 
grade. According to my system, ten represents 100 per cent. 
If C. J. Brown’s work is barely passable, I record 6 in his space; 
J. H. Cronin’s is excellent and is marked 9. When the class 
work consists of reading, or oral themes, the grades are easily re- 
corded without interfering in the least with the progress of the 
recitation. 
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Inter and Intra High School Contests 
Leverett 8. Lyon, Townsurie Higu Scuootr, Jorret, ILvrois. 


Snmmonmmny TT ETHER for better or for worse contests between 
schools are almost universally established among 
the high schools of the United States. Occasionally 
a dissenter champions the cause of contests within 
the schools as preferable to the prevalent type, and 
occasionally, perhaps less often, some one rises to 
the defense of the established order. In either 
case the reader is given a one-sided view, for, in- 
variably, I believe, the authors of such opinions have allowed 
themselves to be more or less influenced by local conditions. 

In the belief that no all inclusive answer can be given to the 
question of superiority, my aim is to present some considerations 
on both sides of the matter, and without attempting anything 
more than the most general conclusions, allow the reader to whom 
this is really an issue to determine the application of the evidence 
to his own situation. 

At the outset the purpose of contests must be appreciated. To 
think of a contest, either inter or intra, merely as a means of de 
termining superiority, would be to exclude it altogether from the 
field of legitimate public education. If contests have any place 
whatever in a public school, they must be considered as an edu- 
cational method. Contests are such a method; a method which 
uses the instinctive desire to excel and to win, which is inherent 
in every person, to induce the student to do certain things, the 
doing of which is beneficial to him. In a contest then, the correct 
ideal, the ideal deliberately set up for the student is: “What must 
I do to win?’ But since the contest is an educational scheme, 
a plan to benefit the student, the student must not be allowed to 
follow this ideal unguided. In other words this must not become 
the ideal of the instructors or coaches who have charge of the con- 
test. Their ideal must be that of any good teacher: “How can I 
conduct this work to give the most benefit to these contestants ?” 

Now the maintenance of this true ideal by the coach becomes, 
in contests between schools, an almost impossible matter. The 
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desire to win becomes so strong that it affects not only the con- 
testants, which is necessary, but it affects the coach also. The 
coach is always a human being, and when he is working con- 
stantly with a team whose single thought is how can we win a 
certain game or come off victorious in a certain debate, it is almost 
impossible for him to adhere strictly to the true pedagogical pur- 
pose of the contest. But even if the coach be a man sufficiently 
conscientious never to forget his real ideal as a teacher, he is 
hardly allowed to remain so. The student body demands vie- 
tories, the local press demands victories, and most pertinently, 
though less noisily, the school board demands victories. None of 
these, perhaps, realize that they often make not only an unreason- 
able, but a corrupting demand upon the coach. They think they 
are only supporting the athletic or debating interests of the school. 
3ut to the conscientious instructor, who believes that the good of 
his pupils should be his first thought, it means a complete change 
of heart. He sees that it is victories or his job, and he needs the 
job. 

How far this tendency on the part of coach to substitute the 
contestant’s ideal for the teacher’s ideal, becomes an actual con- 
dition, in contests between schools, any one can best judge for | 
himself. The over-worked athlete, the debater who is compelled 
to put so much time and thought on a prospective contest that his | 
school work suffers, the contestant who is allowed to believe that | 
undetected “dirty work” is excusable, are all results of the appli- 
cation of this false ideal by the coach. Wherever you have seen | 
a coach allow a sort of playing in athletics or a use of material in | 
debating, which he would not allow if the victory of either side 
was immaterial to him, you have seen the ‘‘false ideal” in opera- | . 
tion. Whenever you have known the coach of any team to feel | 
that he was not receiving the support of his faculty colleagues, or 
to assert that some teacher was “‘down on athletics or debating” 
because some “flunking” student has been barred from competi- 
tion, that coach thought more of winning than of beneficial results. 

In public speaking, especially in debating, contests between | 
schools exhibit, perhaps as strongly as in athletics, a tendency to 
make the coach a strong partisan. Where this becomes a condi- 
tion, these contests are open to many abuses. Inasmuch as there 
is seldom, if ever, any strict set of rules controlling debating con- 
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tests, the acts of the coach in forensic battles are perhaps less 
reprehensible on strictly moral grounds than those of athletic in- 
structors. But the good to be gained by debating, is, I believe, dis- 
tinctly minimized by the amount of work which the coach is in- 
cited to do for the student when victory with another school is at 
stake. How can the student of debate become skilled in reference 
research if the coach is at his elbow? How can debating properly 
teach logical arrangement of ideas if the coach outlines the final 
brief or when briefs and even forensics are to be found fully 
matured in “debaters hand books”? How can the student be 
taught self-reliance if he knows that no particle of his work is 
to go into the debate as he himself constructs it, but as the coach 
reconstructs and “edits” it? How is quick thinking to be taught 
by the refutation of debate when this refutation has been thought 
out and put on cards days before the debate occurs? Not only 
are these brilliant bits of extemporaneous repartee usually the 
sarefully stated ideas of previous preparation, but too often they 
are the carefully stated ideas of the coach. I recall hearing sev- 
eral high school debates, where each speaker in the refutation 
would appear with his neat pack of prepared cards and reading 
from each of them in turn, “Our opponents have stated so and so”, 
would proceed to read wherein said so and so was unsound. The 
basis of such perfected rebuttal became apparent when the speakers 
would encounter among their cards, those containing possible 
arguments for the opposition, but which, as a matter of fact, 
the opposition had not advanced or even approximated. With- 
out the slightest hesitation they charged their “honorable oppo- 
nents” with the authorship of “these unsound assertions’, and 
proceeded with no small amount of rhetoric, to show how false 
they were. 

Not only does the debate between high schools in thus tending 
to become a contest between coaches, deprive the student of the 
good results which it should really offer him, but it even tends 
to develop in him a loose standard of honesty. As I have sug- 
gested, the coach criticizes and often “reworks” the forensics, 
but further than this the forensics are often merely the made 
over forensics which have been secured from colleges. Michi- 
gan, Chicago, and Northwestern are only three of the big uni- 
versities which find that it pays to advertise their complete 
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forensics of debated questions to ambitious high school debaters 
and coaches. 

Recently I sent to the principals of twenty prominent high 
schools of the United States, letters asking their opinion on the 
question of intra vs. inter high school contests. In the replies 
received, almost without exception, those who touched at all on 
the question of debating, evidenced their feeling that the gravest 
weakness in debating between high schools is the lack of original 
work which has its source in the strong partisanship which is 
necessarily aroused in the coach. One of these schools frankly 
admits withdrawing from such competitions for these reasons. 
In a debate in which they participated a year ago, their students 
used forensics on the question, secured, not only from the Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Iowa, but from Yale, Princeton, and 
Harvard as well. 

But these charges, are not the only ones which can be brought 
against the contests in athletics and public speaking, as they 
are commonly held between high schools. 

It may be asserted upon good ground that these contests, 
while they may be picturesque and interesting in themselves, 
really produce few practical results. The physical value 
of athletic contests of this type may fairly be questioned. Here 
specific instances count for nothing. Cases supporting one side 
of the case could be cited with an ease which could be equaled 
only by the ease with which they could be found to support the 
other side. Such evidence is worthless. What is needed is the 
testimony of qualified experts who are not cranks, but men vitally 
interested in physical welfare, and whose opinion is based upon 
broad and accurate experience. Such testimony is to be found 
in the “Medical Times” for February, 1912. The “Medical 
Times” conducted a symposium concerning the question “The 
effects of Athletics on Young Men.” An editorial summary 
states, “The symposium shows a diversity of opinion, but the 
general trend is along lines of reform in the present method of 
conducting our school and college sports.” Dr. Chas. F. Stokes, 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Navy, comments, “The Bureau is 
of the opinion that competitive and spectacular athletics are 
undesirable in the service, especially among midshipmen, who 
are prone to overtrain for, or hazard too much in, a contest.” 
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Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, director of Hemenway Gymnasium of 
Harvard University, asserts that ‘“‘the standards of excellence 
have become too high” . . . and further that “where compe- 
tition and rivalry are so intense, a student, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must not only do his best, but better than his best.” He 
believes that this “pulling one’s self out to the last link” results 
in injury that is apt to be felt in after life. Dr. Dudley B. 
Reed, medical examiner for men at the University of Chicago, 
after declaring that he believes, “The aggregate after effect (of 
college athletics) to be good”, points out that “In the examina- 
tions of freshmen who have participated in violent athletics in 
preparatory schools, it is coming to be almost the rule to find 
slightly enlarged, irritable and over acting hearts.” 

Contests in public speaking, as now commonly carried on be- 
tween schools, are also open to criticism from the standpoint of 
practical value because of their ridiculous formality. 

The most common ones are contests in declamation and de- 
bate. I have pointed out some of the characteristics that are 
bound to color inter-scholastie debating, which inhibit its pro- 
ducing in the student the qualities which oral argumentation 
should create. But beside this, there is grave question of it 
giving many practical results. Neither at the bar, in the pul- 
pit, nor on the lyceum platform, neither in pleading for votes, 
selling soap, nor teaching a lesson, is the method used in debate 
a desirable or very practical one. Firstly, secondly, and thirdly, 
each in turn supported by a series of numbers running from the 
Roman numerals through the Greek letters is not the method of 
oral presentation that gives much pleasure to, or gains much 
effect with, the average modern audience. 

The combination of three speakers, each of whom establishes 
completely his one division of proof is also, of course rather a 
ludicrous performance when viewed from the standpoint of 
training the student to do anything which he will ever do after 
leaving school. 

Aside from the vocal training, which declamatory work gives, 
declamation contests between schools have, it seems to me, even 
less to recommend them from a practical standpoint, than inter 
high school debates. Too often the student knows, and can 
know little of the import of the words of some great speech which 
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he recites, and, naturally, as every great speech was made to ac- 
complish some great purpose with a certain audience, it can 
have, before any other audience only the effect of an exhibition. 
That these declamations are apt to be little else than exhibitions 
of vocal and physical gymnastics,and tutored exhibitions at that, 
is indicated by Prof. Lyman of the University of Wisconsin, 
in an article in the Wisconsin Journal of Education for Febru- 
ary, 1908. He relates how “One boy from an up-state high 
school came to Madison for some private instruction before the 
state contest. To his instructor he ‘tore off? the first half 
of his declamation with great vigor and violent gesticulation. 
Halfway through he stopped and said, ‘ I don’t know the ges- 
tures any further; teacher didn’t have time to show me.’ ” 

Another favorite type of public speaking contest between 
schools is the oratorical contest. The similarity of these ora- 
tions, in form, has long been a popular joke, but this is not their 
worst feature. Rarely does one of them aim at anything. How 
ean they? They are written to receive the approval of an un- 
known judge. They are like guns fired into the air, and to 
judge between them on the only sane basis, the basis of effective- 
ness, is as impossible as to judge between the marksmanship of 
two gunners when neither has a target. 

It is these types of contest, and especially the last two, that 
have given rise to the opprobrium ‘ 
oratory. 

Still another objection which may be urged against the con- 
tests between schools, is the tendency which exists to make them 
undemocratic. This is true equally, in athletics and public speak- 
ing. It in turn grows out of the consuming desire to win. To 
win, the best and only the best material can be given a “berth” 
on the team. The tendency is, moreover, to give a larger and 
larger proportion of attention to this select group, and to let the 
remaining students get their physical and vocal exercise in 
cheering. This is probably partly excusable in colleges and uni- 
versities, where the athletic teams are considered to some degree 
as advertisements for the school. If a private institution wishes 
to spend a certain amount each year in that type of advertising, 
there is little to be said against it. The same argument will, 
of course, not hold for public high schools. Whatever money, 
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and time, and energy, belonging to the public, is spent for physi- 
cal development, should be spent in a way that will distribute it 
fairly and democratically. 

This matter of giving too much attention to “the team” is, I 
believe, like the matter of dishonesty and too much work by the 
coach, only a tendency. It varies in degree with every school. 
That it does exist to some degree in most high schools, is evi- 
denced by the replies received to the letter inquiries, referred to 
above. A majority of the principals commented on the lack of 
democracy in the contests between schools. Principal Geo. Buck, 
of Indianapolis, remarked, “If these things are good for the few 
they are good for the many.” 

Now, if all of these undesirable conditions, or the tendency 
toward them exists where contests between schools are in effect, 
the questions which naturally arise are two. Are there no argu- 
ments in favor of contests between schools strong enough to off- 
set these alleged disadvantages and, if not, would intra contests 
prove a desirable and practicable substitution? I believe the 
answer to both of these questions, paradoxical though it may 
seem, is a modified yes. At the beginning I declared it to be my 
intention to set down the contentions for both sides. They can 
be advanced for neither side in a way that will meet every case. 
Let the reader then consider these observations in favor of the 
contest between schools, and determine how far they meet his 
local situation and how far they are offset in his own school by 
the charges already made against the inter contests. 

It is undoubtedly true that every prominent instance of 
“crookedness” and injury growing out of athletics has been made 
the most of by the enemies of sports. A considerable number of 
people have undoubtedly been thus led to believe that they are 
entirely condemnable. Their almost universal prevalence should 
warn a thoughtful person against a too ready acceptance of that 
view. 

Undoubtedly also the constant growth of rules has improved 
athletics. I think that statistics are hardly needed to convince 
any observer of high school athletics that many practices, for- 
merly common, are now seldom seen. The “ringer’’, in the “old 
days”, the resort of nearly every weak team, has now become 
almost, if not entirely, extinct. The student who was “merely 
an athlete” is also becoming more and more rare. The organiza- 
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tion of county and state athletic associations of principals, has 
done much to make better students play better games in a better 


ai 


way. 

But there are two points against the inter contests which no 
regulations can ever meet. One is the formality which they 
possess, for every added rule will increase this undesirable con- 
dition. A second is the ever present tendency of the coach stim- 
ulated by the desire to win, to stretch whatever rules there be, 
far past the spirit in which they were made. 

There are, however, more positive arguments in favor of 
inter contests. 

I believe that, in a peculiar way, the contest between schools 
often becomes a valuable instrument of democracy. Democracy 
is a term which is liable to be misused. To offer information to 
mere numbers does not necessarily constitute democratic teach- 
ing. To be truly democratic in its methods, the public school 
must give to every student that sort of training which will best 
develop him. The superior pupil, the more able pupil, the pupil 
who is capable of doing so much more than the teacher is justified 
in demanding of the rest of the class, is in no way a prodigy or an 
uncommon factor. Such pupils are not only capable of doing a 
more advanced, or an applied type of work but really should, 
for their own best development, be allowed to do it. In certain 
lines of work, notably athletics and public speaking, contests be- 
tween schools give these pupils just the incentive they need to 
do the work that benefits them most. In my own work in teach- 
ing, I have repeatedly observed that certain students will grasp 
the principles of argumentation instantly, and show an appar- 
ently inherent ability to apply them well. Others, the majority, 
need “nursing” with exercises and extremely simple subjects for 
a considerable time before they are able to independently gather 
material upon, and make a logical presentation of a subject of any 
magnitude, To hold the more capable student to these simple exer- 
‘ises or to compel him to compete with pupils of inferior pow- 
ers, when he is capable of a much more advanced application of 
the principles, is of course not only deadening to his interest, but 
vives him no chance for growth. The contest with similar pupils 
from another school, (if that contest can be properly conducted), 
is what this student most needs. 

Simultaneous, if not identical, with this opportunity, comes 
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the stimulus, which is offered to routine class work, and whatever 
intra contests may be held, by the prospect of “making” one of 
these high school teams. These contests set a high and desirable 
standard of attainment before the student who may be twisting 
his arms in ecalesthenies or struggling through the vissicitudes of 
“argumentation” and Burke, on “Conciliation”, in Sophomore 
English. They are to him what makes the grind worth while. 
They are what the successful lawyer is to the law student or the 
big surgeon to the struggling “‘medic.”’ 

A final argument sometimes made for contests between schools 
is the opportunity which it gives for comparing educational 
methods. The victories of the teams from a certain school, for a 
number of years would, it is held, demonstrate that the instruc- 
tion in that school was to be considered as desirable. Obviously 
this is not entirely logical. It is by no means always the team 
with the most desirable kind of training that wins. Dishonest 
playing and “rough work” have won many athletic battles; the 
coach’s arguments and copies of college briefs have brought home 
victory in many high school debates; yet none of these methods 
are to be considered pedagogically desirable. It might more 
fairly be said that the repeated success of any school should make 
the methods of that school, a fit object for study. The final re- 
sult might be imitation; it might be exposure. 

As to the second consideration, whether contests within each 
school can be made a desirable and practicable substitute where 
contests between schools do not warrant their continuation, the 
reply as before stated, seems agaim a modified yes. There seems 
to be no good reason why such contests either in athletics or 
public speaking, if practicable, wiil not do away with every ob- 
jection which has been urged against the inter contests. The 
greatest danger of all, the coaches’ partisanship will be removed. 
With it will go the evils that grow out of it. There will no 
longer be any reason for the coach to over-work his men, allow 
undesirable types of playing, or to feel that his efforts are not 
being supported by the other faculty members. The removal of 
a “star” on the day before a game, because he has not kept up 
his scholastic work, or has violated training rules, will not turn 
coach, team and rooters against the unfortunate teacher or prin- 
cipal who has done his duty. On the other hand, the coach will 
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be free to consider solely the matter of how the work can be con- 
ducted to do the most students the most good. Instead of a 
beseball team of nine men receiving the entire attention of the 
school, these nine best men may be made the captains of nine 
teams who shall compete in an intra scholastic baseball series. 
Formal debates can be replaced by carefully prepared, but less 
rigid discussions of questions of local, or personal concern to 
the speakers. 

To make such contests practicable in every school would, how- 
ever, be a much more difficult task. That it is altogether possible 
in some high schools, experience shows.* The Shortridge High 
School of Indianapolis, has, since Sept., 1909, indulged in no 
inter-scholastie athletics except one inter-scholastic track meet 
each year. They have worked out an intra school system of 
athletic games including basketball, track, baseball, cross country 
running, and soccer football, which their principal, Mr. Geo. 
Buck, asserts, has kept an average of 20 per cent. of all the boys 
of the school engaged in some branch of athletics the whole vear 
round, ever since the new plan was adopted. Perhaps not many 
high schools could accomplish what has been done at Shortridge. 
They have a student body of 1,800, about 600 of whom are boys. 
In such a school divisions could be made, in a way which would 
make fair and strong competition, much more easily than in 
smaller schools. This question of how to divide students to get 
the best competition for contests is a perplexing one. The class 
basis is not altogether satisfactory, because the upper classes, be- 
ing more mature and experienced, can usually win with an ease 
which robs the contest of zest, both for them, and for the lower 
classes. The group or clan system, which divides the competitors 
into groups, without regard to class, is the method used at Short- 
ridge. This group system might be open to abuse in smaller 
schools, in a tendency to crystallize the group into a secret society. 
Opposing literary societies is of course, the old plan for conduet- 
ing intra school contests in public speaking. The Joliet Town- 
ship High School, without the aid of literary societies, is this 
year working out a series of class contests in public speaking 
which are proving successful, and which involve all the classes. 
The two lower classes enter competing teams in impromtu oral 


*See School Review for Jan., 1909 ‘“‘Better Things in School Athletics."’ 
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reading, while the two upper classes clash in extempore speaking 
and debates on questions of school interest. 

A second difficulty in carrying on a series of contests within 
the school, lies in arousing sufficient interest to make the contest 
real. As has been suggested above, the pride which comes to the 
pupil in taking part in intra high school contests, is often due 
only to the glory reflected upon that type of work by the more 
striking contests between schools. Where the contests between 
schools have not existed or have been abolished, especially in the 
smaller high schools, the conducting of a successful series of intra 
contests will, I believe, demand more enthusiastic attention by the 
instructor than the inter plan. 

A final argument against feasibility of intra contests, more par- 
ticularly athletic contests, is the cost of operating them in a way 
that would make them embrace a large per cent. of the students. 
A majority of the high schools have at present no regular athletic 
director. They rely on the collegiate training and athletic en- 
thusiasm of some member of the regular faculty, to coach their 
teams. This may do so long as there are only a few men to be 
trained, but is of course hopeless if an attempt is made to give 
a large number of students a variety of physical work. Gym- 
nasiums and adequate athletic fieldg are possessed only by the 
larger high schools, and it is in but few localities, that the tax- 
payers have yet reached the point where they will willingly 
provide either competent physical experts or fields and floors large 
enough to make physical training stimulated by the zest of 
competition, an integral part of the life of every high school boy 
and girl. 


SOME QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER, 


Does your school engage in contests with other schools? 


Is there any reason to believe that the “‘athletic man” cares 
too much about winning ? 

Does he ever fail to criticise a type of play which you believe 
he would not allow if he had no interest in the outcome ? 

Have you ever felt that there was ill feeling when poor work or 
other legitimate cause kept a man from athletic participation ? 
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What per cent. of the students get any systematic physical 
training ¢ 

Do you know how much of the work in your debates is done by 
your “debating coach” ? 

Are “imported briefs” ever used in the preparation of your 
inter high school debates ? 

Do vou believe that the type of public speaking done in the 
contests in which your school engages, would “carry” with an 
audience who disagreed with the speaker ? 

Do you think that in your school the more capable students 
are gaining through competition with other schools ? 

Would it be possible in your school to arouse interest in class 
or other intra contests ? 

Has your school the facilities to give a large per cent. of stu- 
dents education by contest ? 

Could your school board be induced to provide greater facili- 
ties if they saw a value to be gained thereby ? 


— 
Tee 








Examination Questions for Milton’s “ Comus” 


Mavup EtMa KINGSLEY. 


1. How does “Comus” differ in form from all other poems with 
which you are familiar? What name is given to this type of poetical 
composition ? What are the constituent elements of such a composi- 
tion? Show that “Comus” possesses all these characteristics. 

2. Relate the circumstances under which “Comus” was written 
and the episode which served as its foundation. Point out those pas- 
sages in the poem which have direct connection with these circum- 
stances and this episode. 

3. Describe the manner in which “Comus” was presented: the 
place, the stage setting, the actors, the music, ete. What other famous 
names besides that of Milton are connected with the presentation? 

4. Tell the story of the poem in as few words as possible. What 
is the theme of the entire poem? Cite the passages which state this 
theme directly. Quote the passage which states the conclusion reached 
as regards the theme by the dev elopment of the narrative. 

5. What purpose does the opening speech of the Attendent Spirit 
serve in the development ‘of the story? To what feature of prose nar- 

rative do the speeches and dialogues of “Comus” correspond ? 

6. What lineage does Milton assign to Comus? Give a description 
of the god and his pursuits. What words in our language are derived 
from the name Comus? 

7. In lines 64-77, what lamentable fact is expressed in allegory? 
Paraphrase and explain the expression “Drought of Phoebus”. What 
picture is presented to your mind by the lines, 

“The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move”. 
Point out four other passages which suggest exquisite word pictures. 

8. What is meant by an “obsolete word”? Point out ten words in 
the poem which are in themselves obsolete. Point out ten which are 
used with a meaning different from the present meaning. 

9. Describe the different kinds of verse structure in the poem and 
the effect produced by each kind. Why is “Comus” a lyric poem, in 
spite of its dramatic form? 

10. Disclose the plot of the narrative as revealed in Comus’s 
speech, lines 145-169. Describe the train of events which brought the 
Lady into Comus’s power. State the potency of the charmed cup ; 
of the magic dust; of the plant called Haemony. 

11. Give in full the allegorical interpretation of the poem. What 
purpose does the dialogue of the Two Brothers serve in the develop- 
ment of the story? in the interpretation of the allegory? 

12. Describe the scene in which the Lady is in the power of Comus. 
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What blunder did the brothers commit when they tried to rescue her? 
By what means could she have been freed ? 

13. Quote the line or lines in which Milton characterizes the fol- 
lowing—England, Virtue, Echo, the evening star, charity, gold, the 
dawn. Justify each characterization. 

14, Shakespeare « alls the stars “Candles of the night”. Show by 
quotation how Milton has elaborated this idea. Which do you consider 
the more poetical figure? 

15. What use does Milton make in his poem of Greek and Roman 
mythology? Give Milton’s interpretation of Diana’s bow and quiver 
and of Minerva’s shield. 

16. In Milton’s minor poems, “sensuous in conception and full of 
fantastic imagery as they are, there are genuine individual flashes of 
the sterner Miltonic spirit.” Explain this criticism and quote two 
passages from the poem to prove the assertion. 

17. Are there any passages in the poem which, in your opinion, 
are local allusions inserted with a view of pleasing the audience? If 
there are any such, designate them. 

18. Paraphrase lines 706-709. To what system of philosophy do 
these lines refer? What philosophical tendency of the times justified 
the insertion of such a passage ? 

19. Tell the story of Sabrina. Put into your own words the 
Spirit’s thanks to Sabrina. 

20. In the story of Circe the change referred to in line 69 of our 
poem affects the whole person. Why does it not here? 

21. Expand each of the following epithets into an appropriate 
description of the object to which the epithet is applied :—Starry 
threshold of Jove’s court, Orient liquor, Thievish night, Spongy air. 
Barking waves, Labored ox, Squint suspicion, Slope sun. 

22. Which of the different scenes in “Comus” do you consider 
most striking? Describe in detail two of them. 

23. What is the moral teaching of “Comus”. In this connection. 
quote three passages worthy to be learned and remembered. Give the 
context for each of the passages. 

24. Reproduce the arguments of Comus in favor of pleasure. Re- 
fute or uphold these arguments. Reproduce the arguments used in 
the dialogue of the Two Brothers. What conclusion do they reach? 

25. Enumerate the literary excellences of “Comus” and illustrate 
each by passages selected from the text. To what phase of Milton’s 
literary career does the poem belong? 





American Notes—Editorial 


As the work of a new school year opens we extend to our readers 
our greetings and best wishes for a prosperous year. May it be the 
best year in your experience as a teacher:—best for you, for your 
pupils and for your constituents. You owe much to each. To your- 
self first, because, unless you take good care of your bodily, mental 
and spiritual life, you cannot do justice to either of the other two. 
Protect your digestion :—your lungs, which demand plenty of fresh 
air; your muscular and nervous system, which need regular and vig- 
orous out-of-door exercise, together with plenty of sleep. Protect 
your mind from the ef ffects of indolence and frivolity. Do not spend 
much of your valuable time at cheap play-houses or in light reading. 
Feed your intellectual life on good books and periodicals. Have an 
avocation. Realize also that you are a spiritual being, and nourish 
your spiritual life with as much zeal and care as you bestow upon 
your body and mind. This is a great age in which we live. There 
are great things doing. There are great causes to espouse. There 
are great people to know. There are great books and other works of 
art to become familiar with. Pass by that which is little. Get in 
touch with that which is great. It can be done and it will pay in in- 
spiration, in happiness, in success. 


We wonder what our readers have done for themselves during the 
vacation season just closed, and how well satisfied they are with the 
results? While we thoroughly believe in Summer Schools and other 
assemblies for mental study, and growth in knowledge and social 
graces,—we nevertheless think that every teacher needs some vacation, 
pure and simple; by which we mean a life lived largely out-of-doors 
in new scenes and with congenial company, with the mind perfectly 
free from ordinary cares and duties. Such a vacation can be had as 
well perhaps in travel under expert guidance, as in any way, a 
ly if the rest idea is emphasized in the planning and in the it inerary 
of the tour. After an intermission of two or three years, the Editor 
of Epucation resumed, this year, the pleasant relation of “Personal 
Conductor” of a small party to Nova Scotia and the Evangeline coun- 
try. Nova Scotia is particularly well adapted to the purposes of a 
restful vacation for tired brain workers. The journey thither is not 
long enough to be exhausting. A brief and refreshing sea voyage of 
one day and night brings the tourist to a distinctly foreign land 
where the air is always cool, the scenery beautiful, the food excellent, 
the people kind and hospitable and the life peculiarly free from the 
rush and hurry of our modern life in the United States. Our parties 
have always been made up at least partly of teachers, and wholly of 
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agreeable, cultured people. All have found these tours restful and 
helpful physically, mentally and spiritually and have come back ready 
to recommend these excursions to their friends. It is a good time now 
while your vacation experiences are fresh in mind to take thought for 
another summer and to make at least tentative plans for your next 
vacation. 


If the much discussed “Montessori Methods” do nothing more for 
education than to call fresh attention to the importance of understand- 
ing and directing the child’s life rather than of restraining it they 
will have done a service of inestimable value alike to the child and to 
his teachers. The average child needs nothing so much as sympathy, 
an understanding of his viewpoint. The average teacher fails oftener, 
and worse through lack of ability to see what her pupils are really 
thinking and feeling and doing, or striving to do, than for any other 
reason. A system of instruction which brings teacher and pupil closer 
together, removes restraints and promotes a mental sympathy, is fun- 
damentally right and cannot fail to produce good results whatever 
may be its minor defects. Herein the Montessori Methods have a mes- 
sage for parents as well. The system emphasizes the child. It views 
him as a being endowed with certain faculties, capacities, and tenden- 
cies which must be observed, studied, directed in order that they may 
express the full idea of their creator. The task of the teacher or parent 
is not to coerce, restrain, repress, but to draw out, set free and direct 
into proper channels the abounding life in the child. How this view 
exalts parenthood, ennobles the teac cher’s calling, and makes significant 
the period of childhood! How it savors of the spirit of the createst of 
all teachers when he set a little child in their midst and said “Except ye 
be converted and become as little children ye shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven! 

We have been hearing a good deal for some vears about the value of 
child-study, and great progress has been made along this line of edu- 
cational research. Perhaps it would be fair to say that the work thus 
far has been too intellectual. It has been from the head rather than 
from the heart. The new impulse that is felt in the Montessori sys- 
tem is more sympathetic. It studies the child not so much to find out 
What is in him as to set him free to express and live out his own life. 
The teacher who grasps this idea and lets it permeate all her work, 
will find a new joy in her calling and will become a real teacher. 


From a Bulletin of the Bureau of Education at Washington we clip 
the following: 

“American: educators who have investigated the work of the Mon- 
tessori ‘Children’s Houses’ in Rome, in actual operation, te el of many 
interesting features. The children appear to be left entirely to them- 
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selves, yet order in the best sense prevails. To a large extent each 
pupil is found engaged according to his natural interest. At certain 
times there are games in common. In the game of ‘silence’ the 
children exert themselves to see how absolutely quiet they can be. The 
result is thus told in Dr. Montessori’s own words: 

‘It seems as if life gradually vanishes, and that the room becomes, 
little by little, empty as if there were no longer any one in it. Then 
we begin to hear the tick-tock of the clock, ‘and this sound seems to 
grow in intensity as the silence becomes absolute. From without, 
from the court which before seemed silent, there come varied noises— 
a bird chirps, a child passes. The children sit fascinated by that silence 
as if by some conquest of their own. ‘Here,’ says the directress, ‘here 
there is no longer any one; the children have all gone away. 

“A typical Montessori program consists of informal conversational 
periods; lessons with short rest intervals between; games, both free 
and directed; simple gymnastics; clay-modeling; collective singing; 
inspection as to personal cleanliness, etc. Music, poetry and dancing 
are used to develop the child’s rhythmic sense. It was found that 
after the children had learned dancing they ceased instinctively the 
ugly jumping they had been in the habit of doing. Although Dr. 
Montessori borrowed many of the ideas and exercises for her system 
from Froebel as she frankly admits, her method lacks the touch of 
mysticism and the symbolic elements of the kindergarten. ‘The ma- 
terial used, much of which was invented by her, is carefully devised to 
promote muscular co-ordination and sense perception, the two diree- 
tions of functional growth in young children. 

Several American educators have been abroad studying the work 
in the Montessori schools, and some attempts have already been made 
to introduce the system into this country. It is likely that other at- 
tempts will be made in the near future.” 


The United States Bureau of Education furnishes the following in- 
teresting discussion of the question whether there are as many children 
attending the public schools as formerly. 

“There was an apparent decrease in the percentage of the total pop- 
ulation enrolled in the schools as a whole, from 22.54 in 1890 to 21.54 
in 1910. The loss may be given in numbers as 919,723. In other 
words, the grand total of school enrollment in 1910 would have been 
20,731,645 if the percentage of 1890 had been maintained, in place 
of the 19,811,922 grand total. 

“All this loss and more is suffered by the elementary schools, for 

i 


the higher institutions made substantial gains and the secondary 
schools show marked incease in enrollment as compared with the total 
population. 


‘There is no reason for the belief that the schools have lost ground 





in reality. This comparison is with total Sa ata not school pop- 
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ulation, and it is probable that there are relatively fewer children now 
than formerly. 

“If there are not so many children proportionally, there will nat- 
urally be proportionally fewer pupils. Furthermore, it is well known 
that the constant improvement in statistical methods has resulted i 
the elimination to an increasing extent of duplicate enrollments. The 
decrease that results is apparent only and causes no concern. 

“In further support of this contention, figures are cited which show 
that had the apparent relative decrease of 919,723 in enrollment been 
real, the loss would have been more than made up in the increased 
efficiency of the common schools, for the per cent. of average daily 
attendance increased from 68.61 in 1890 to 71.30 in 1910; the aver- 
age length of school term increased from 134.7 days to 157.5 days 
between the same dates. At the same time the average number of days’ 
schooling received by each child of school age increased from 59.2 in 
1890 to 80.5 in 1910, while the average number of days attended by 
each pupil enrolled increased from 86.3 in 1890 to 113.0 in 1910.” 


We have examined with deepest interest an illustrated booklet pre- 
senting the results of an investigation by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres and 
others, of the schools of a Connecticut town situated near New York 
Citv. It is claimed that it is one of the richest towns in America. 
With absolute frankness and unsparing condemnation this report 
shows up the shameful and intolerable condition of things in the 
school buildings of this prosperous community. We refer to the mat- 
ter not to gloat over these things of shame, but, to suggest that similar 
conditions doubtless exist elsewhere; and to commend the methods of 
the authors of this report, which cannot fail to result in the most rad- 
ical measures of correction and improvement. The address of Dr. 
Ayres delivered June 15, at the closing session of an “Educational 
Exhibit” in this town is a model of destructive and constructive crit- 
icism. Such subjects as overcrowding; unhealthy school sites; insuffi 
cient air space; improper seating accommodations; absolute lack o 
fire protection; cellars and toilets reeking with filth and disease 
germs; the presence of contagious Ganenee: of various sorts including 
750 cases during the last school vear of children excluded from the 
schools of this town on account of body va bad lighting, resulting 
in 600 children having defective vision ; these and many other condi- 
tions are set torth by the citation of specifications and presented to the 
eve in actu: al photographs, with the exactness and self-controlled firm- 


£ 
l 


. . 
ness of the trained sel ntist. 
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portray one condition of fundamental significance. ‘That condition is, 
that of all the children who enter the public schools of the town, less 
than half complete the elementary school course. This is a plain 
business proposition. The children who enter your schools are the 
raw material. Those who complete the course are the finished pro- 
duct. What would happen to a business that was so run that one-half 
of the articles being manufactured were thrust aside broken, defaced, 
or classed as seconds? 

Yet that is what is happening in your public schools. A majority 
of the boys and girls who in a few’short years will be the voters of 

are not getting even a complete common school education. 

The solution of this problem lies through increasing the magnetic 
qualities of your schools. It cannot be done through legislation. It 
must be done through making the schools attractive to your children. 
The trouble is that when the boys and the girls reach the age when 
the call of the dollar comes, they are no longer content with the ma- 
ternalistic atmosphere of the conventional school course. They want 
to be out in the work-a-day world, where something is doing; and the 
only way to hold them in school is to have something doing in the 
school that interests them. 

I have talked with some of your citizens here who say “That is all 
very well, but we cannot afford industrial works, and we cannot afford 
an industrial high school.’ Perhaps you cannot. But all over the civ- 
ilized world citizens are beginning to realize that they cannot afford to 
do without those things. This morning there came to my desk a newly 
published report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 
listing the cities and towns of the United States which have discovered 
that they can afford to have schools to teach their boys and girls the 
things that they will need to know when they are men and women. 
Among the communities that have learned that they can afford in- 
dustrial education for their young people I find the following: Rabun 
Gap, Ga.; Waco, Tex.; Sandy, Utah; Yazoo, Miss.; Cando, N. Dak.; 
Brevard, N. C.; Pocomoke, Md. Tomkawa, Okla.; Snohomish, 
Wash., and Oconomowod, Wis. Towns like those can afford industrial 


high schools, even if ————, one of the richest towns in America, 
cannot. 
* * * * * * * 


The future welfare of your public schools and of your children de- 
pends on the development of a community sentiment that shall place 
the rights of childhood above the privilege of property. That com- 
munity sentiment will demand as the inalienable right of the children 
of ———— pure air, abundant sunshine, clean drinking water, suffi- 
cient warmth for comfort, lighting that does not ruin eyesight, pro- 
tection from the perils of fire, school sites and school buildings that 
will make health contagious instead of disease, and finally, clean and 
decent toilets.” 





—_ 


Foreign Notes 


“Ipee Force.’”—The international interchange of ideas is one of 
the most impressive facts in the history of the last two centuries and 
it explains the steady movement of liberal thinking under imperial 
and autocratic forms of government. The recent celebration of the 
Rousseau centenary, which took place simultaneously in France and 
Switzerland, has brought to light striking illustrations of this circula- 
tion of ideas. One outcome of this celebration was the translation 
into French of a work by Churton Collins entitled “Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu and Rousseau in England.” The attention thus called to the 
work has revived interest in Rousseau’s sojourn in England as the 
guest of Hume. The pride with which Englishmen recall the fact 
that when Rousseau was exiled from his native land he found refuge 
in their own may be taken as a measure of their recognition of his 
philosophic teachings, notwithstanding the deep abhorrence excited 
in England by the French Revolution, which is universally regarded 
as the outcome of those teachings. 

A more impressive evidence of the widespread effect of Rousseau’s 
teachings is afforded by the influence they exercised over the mind of 
the Empress Catherine of Russia, who was professedly, during the 

early part of her reign, a disciple of Voltaire and Rousseau. In a 
sense therefore, these two doctrinaires may be regarded as the fathers 
of the movement of the liberal thought in Russia which exists against 
every sort of tyranny. 


THE ScHoot Britt or Saxony.—The text of the new school bill 
for the Kingdom of Saxony, a substitute for the school law of 1873, 
which is now in force, has been submitted to the Landtag. Although 
the provisions of this bill will undoubtedly be modified in the legis- 
lative body, it discloses in its present form the modern tendencies 
which have gained force in that Kingdom. The provisions that ex- 
cite greatest interest are as follows: 

Each community is left free to decide whether it will establish a 
general Volksschule, or several different classes of schools, namely: 
elementary, middle, and higher. In religious matters the denomina- 
tional character of the schools is maintained; it is required that in 
districts where the inhabitants are of different creeds and sectarian 
schools for the minority exist, children must attend the schools per- 
taining to the faith of their parents. If there is no separate school 
for the minority, they must go to the local public school, but will 
be exempted from attendance upon the religious instruction in the 
school; provision must, however, be made for instructing them ac- 
cording to the doctrines of their own churches. The principle is 
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firmly established that the education of the child must rest on a 
moral and religious basis. 

The bill provides that private instruction shall be given only by 
men and women who have passed the State examinations and private 
schools must employ such teachers. 

The most important change in the existing conditions is the reduc- 
tion of the number of pupils to a teacher. In the ordinary Volks- 
schulen the maximum number of pupils in a class is reduced from 60, 
as now allowed, to 50 (a class is the division of the school under one 
teacher). In the ordinary schools having two teachers and four 
classes, no more than 80 children can be assigned to one teacher, so 
that no teacher will have to instruct more than 40 children at once. 
These reductions are very favorable to the teacher, but they increase 
the cost of the school to the local authorities, and some time is al- 
lowed for the enforcement of this provision. 

In regard to the supervision, an important change is introduced. 
Formerly in small schools having no regular head master, the local 
clergymen had the right to supervise. ‘This right is now abolished 
and the supervision of schools is intrusted solely to professionals ; the 
supervision of religious instruction, however, is still left to clergy- 
men. A striking advance in the general conception of education is 
indicated by the clause making attendance of continuation schools 
obligatory for girls as well as for boys. The continuation schools 
must give instruction in general subjects common to all the schools 
and in special matters suited to the local industrial requirements. All 
girls in continuation schools must receive instruction in domestic 
economy as well as in the trades and commercial pursuits open to 
them. 


A Unique Institvtrion.—People’s high schools which originated 
in Denmark have become a characteristic institution of the Scandi- 
navian countries. They are intended for the adult youth and the 
subjects of instruction are carefully chosen with the view of pro- 
moting the ideal interests and the intellectual and moral elevation 
of the people. The full course in a people’s high school is arranged 
for either one or two years beginning each year for men students the 
Ist of September and continuing till May 1st; for women the schools 
last from May Ist to August Ist. The schools are held in central 
places at which the young people remain for the period. This unique 
institution has proved a powerful agent for raising the general 
standard of life and thought among the people. 

In Sweden in 1910 there were 44 schools of this class with an at- 
tendance of 1889 students; 984 men; 902 women. The State expen- 
diture for the work amounted to 260,000 kronas ($69,680) of which 
35,000 kronas ($9,580) were supplied by the government. 

A. TS. 





Book Notices 


THOMAS’ STUDY OF THE PARAGRAPH. By Helen Thomas, M. A., 
formerly Instructor in English in the Lexington (Mass.), High School. 
Cloth, 12 mo. 125 pages. American Book Co. Price, 50 cents. 

This little book supplements the ordinary textbooks on composition 
and rhetoric by an intensive study of the paragraph. It teaches the pupil 
to arrange his thoughts so clearly and logically in paragraphs that his 
meaning is immediately understood by the reader. The exercises are 
numerous and varied, giving the student the ability to do good original 
work, and showing him the reasons for every step he takes. Though 
intended especially for high schools, the book is equally well suited for 
the first years in college. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL BACTERIOLOGY. By Wm. Dodge Frost 
and Eugene Franklin MacCampbell. The Macmillan Company. (1911.) 
Price, $1.60. 

The authors have attempted to present in brief and general form the 
subject of Bacteriology for college use. We have excellent books empha- 
sizing, especially, the medical aspect of Bacteriology but there is still 
an urgent need for a general text and every new attempt should be cor- 
dially commended and encouraged. The present treatise presents the 
material used in class work and will be welcomed by many teachers who 
give a brief course in Bacteriology. The order of treatment is good, the 
material being divided into several parts: Historical, Methods, Taxonomy, 
Physiology, Specialized Groups, and Distribution of Bacteria. The illus- 
trations give nothing very striking or original. References are wholly 
lacking. Several of the discussions are not brought up to date, e. g., the 
morphology of the bacteria, cold treated as a disinfectant, etc., and we 
feel also that emphasis is often misplaced; for example, a chapter is de- 
voted to Chromogenic Bacteria and another to Photogenic Bacteria. 
Searcely three pages, on the other hand, is allowed for Modes of Infee- 
ticn; and Pasteurization is not mentioned in the discussion of Milk. 

The book taken as a whole is, however, helpful and suggestive, giving a 
broad survey of the subject of Bacteriology in its scientific and practical 
aspects. 


WOOD AND FOREST. By William Noyes, M. A., Assistant Professor, 
Department of Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

A companion volume to handwork in wood. By the same author. 
475 illustrations. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, post- 
paid, $3.00. 

“Wood and Forest” brings within reach in attractive and convenient 
form much information valuable to the woodworker which has not previ- 
ously been obtainable except at great expense. The book contains a 
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chapter on the Structure of Wood and one on the Properties of Wood. 
The illustrations include a map of the habitat of each species, a drawing 
of the leaf, life size photographs and microphotograps of sections of 
the woods taken especially for this book by the author. Then follow 
chapters on the Distribution of the American Forests, the Life of the 
Forest, the Enemies of the Forest, the Destruction of the Forest, Forest 
Conservation and the Uses of the Forest. 

The appendix contains a key to the Common Woods by Filibert Roth, 
the standard American authority on the subject. For the convenience of 
those who wish to make further investigation, a complete bibliography 
of books and articles on the subjects discussed is included together with 
a carefully compiled list of references at the end of each chapter. 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN NUTRITION. A Study in Practical Dietet- 
ics. By Whitman H. Jordan, Director of New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75 net. 


This is a good comprehensive popular presentation of an important 
subject. The book is suitable for class use in colleges, secondary schools, 
schools of domestic science, etc. Besides the more technical and funda- 
mental discussions of the chemistry of foods and the processes of diges- 
tion and assimilation, there are some timely chapters on such subjects as 
the nutrition of the child, breakfast foods, the preparation of food, food 
sanitation, food preservation, etc. The educated housewife will find the 
book very useful. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. By Edmond S. Meany, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Washington. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price $1.00 net. 

This handsomely bound volume of 587 pages and fully illustrated is 
based on the suggestion of the Committee of Eight of the American His- 
torical Association, that writers and teachers of American history 
“should keep the European background constantly in mind.” The his- 
tory of our country is thus shown as a part of world history and the 
pupil is given a broad outlook upon the development of the race as a 
whole. The material is developed in a scholarly manner. The illustra- 
tions are well selected. The chapters close with a group of suggestive 
“Study questions.” The book is a marvel of cheapness. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD. Scientific Pedagogy as applied to Child 
Education in the “Children’s Houses,” with additions and revisions by 
the author. By Maria Montessori. Translated from the Italian by Anne 
E. George. With an introduction by Professor Henry W. Holmes of Har- 
vard University. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.75. 

This is an epoch making book. The author’s discoveries of principles 
and methods, and her applications of them in the concrete, by which she 
has demonstrated their working value bid fair to revolutionize educa- 
tional thinking and practice. Her name is likely to go down to future 
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generations in the class with Pestalozzi and Froebel. No educator can 
afford to miss reading, yes, studying her great and fascinatingly inter- 
esting volume. Attention in this country was called to her methods by 
articles in McClures Magazine for May and December, 1911 and January, 
1912, but before this her work had attracted the attention of some noted 
English and American teachers. In a word it is the application to nor- 
mal children of the best scientific methods hitherto used for the training 
of the mentally deficient. Dr. Montressori, has however, made many 
new discoveries and greatly enlarged the scope of these methods. And 
she has worked out a practical educational system as a logical and sys- 
tematic whole,—a large achievement especially for a woman. She has 
put into it a large personal element of womanly sympathy, intuition and 
intensive enthusiasm. The results already achieved are marvelous. 

In this number of EDUCATION we present an able article upon the Mon- 
tessori Method and need not further comment upon the system here. 
We will only add that much discussion, pro and con, must be expected, 
in regard to anything so novel and revolutionary in a great department 
of human effort and interest. There can be no better way for our readers 
to judge of the merits of the system than by getting this first authorita- 
tive translation of the author’s own presentation of her ideas. It is a 
book for thoughtful study and mature reflection. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. A Book of Sources and Original 
Discussions, with Annotated Bibliographies. By Irving King, Ph. D. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.60 net. 


Students of educational matters will find in this volume much that is 
provocative of profound thought. It is an earnest attempt to classify 
and evaluate a mass of material relating to the social aspects of educa- 
tion that has appeared in books, periodical articles and convention pa- 
pers in the past few years. Education is shown to have had a distinct 
social origin. The social responsibility of the school is set forth. The 
rural situation is intelligently discussed. The relations of home and 
school, the school as a social center, the playground, the school garden, 
the social significance of the industrial and vocational movements, the 
personal factor in the life of the school,—all these and many other 
phases of the question are fully treated. The chapter on moral training 
is sane and suggestive. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS. A story of the Peace Movement 
for Young People. By Lucile Gulliver, A. M. With a foreword by Daniel 
Starr Jordan, LL. D. Ginn & Company. Price 60 cents. 


It is well that a thoroughly readable and interesting presentation of the 
peace movement should be given to the schools and to the world. The 
pen is mightier than the sword and the child is father of the man. The 
peace cause will be won through education. The present volume will play 
no mean part in the winning side. While good and interesting all the 
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year round in home and school, the book will particularly be a boon to 
those looking for good material for “Peace Day” programs. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. Volume VIT, 1912-13. Edited by Albert 
Nelson Marquis. A. N. Marquis & Company, Chicago. Price, $5.00. 

The annual appearance of this unique volume. is looked forward to by 
many people, who base upon it all sorts of studies and conclusions relat- 
ing to great human interests. It is the leading bibliographical reference 
book of the country and is kept fully up to date. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PHYSIOGRAPHY. By James H. Smith, 
Ira W. Stahl and Marion Sykes. D. C. Heath and Company. 

A work that can be adapted to a half year’s or a full year’s course in 
the high school. Field work is recommended supplementary to and illus- 
trative of the course outlined. The leaves are perforated and can be 
used in any order and rebound by the pupil after the style of loose-leaf 
ledgers. The entire subject is covered in a scientific manner and in these 
days of weather bureaus, and study of air and ocean currents, climates, 
rainfall, and all the other phenomena of nature affecting human inter- 
ests, it is well to have such an up-to-date and satisfactory text-book as 
this. 


GREYFRIARS BOBBY. By Eleanor Atkinson. Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.20 net. 


This is a new story of dog life worthy to rank with “Black Beauty” 
and “Beautiful Joe” in its inculeation of humaneness and its inspiration 
of love for the brute creation. Every word of the story is said to be true. 


THE NORMAL CHILD AND PRIMARY EDUCATION. By Arnold L. 
Gesell, formerly of the Department of Psychology of the Los Angeles 
State Normal School, now Assistant Professor of Education, Yale Univer- 
sity; and Beatrice Chandler Gesell, formerly Training Teacher in Los 
Angeles State Normal School. Ginn & Company. Price, $1.25. 

This book i8 particularly adapted for teachers of the lower elementary 
grades, for normal-school classes, and for college students interested in 
child study. It will also find a place among the host of intelligent young 
mothers who are deeply concerned in the educational possibilities of their 
children, and who desire some nontechnical manual which will give them 
a broader outlook and some pedagogical understanding. 


THE STUDENTS’ HYMNAL. Edited by Charles H. Levermore, Presi- 
dent of Adelphi College, Brooklyn. Ginn and Company, publishers. Price, 
50 cents. 

The two hundred and fifty hymns admitted to this collection have been 
chosen with especial reference to their fidelity in the expression of re- 
ligious experience, their depth of feeling, and their poetic merit. 

These hymns are joined to about two hundred tunes, arranged with 
reference to the needs of the average singing voice, and chosen because 
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they are believed to possess dignity, strength, musical beauty, and ac- 
ceptability. The collection is rich in morning and evening songs, in pro- 
cessional music, and in hymns appropriate to the festivals of the Chris- 
tian year. 


GENETIC PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. An Epitome of the Pub- 
lished Writings of President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University. By 
G. E. Partridge, Ph. D., formerly Lecturer in Clark University. With an 
Introductory note by President Hall. Sturgis & Walton Company. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Hall has won the distinction of being called one of 
the “Great Educators” of modern times. His books and articles number 
some three hundred titles. In these he has unfolded a philosophy of edu- 
cation “broadly grounded in science, fruitful in results both in practical 
application to definite problems of school and home and in stimulating 
thought.” The author of this volume has been an apt pupil of Dr. Hall 
and has done a real service in presenting to students, teachers and pa- 
rents, a clear, concise and understandable summary of the genetic phil- 
osophy of education of which Dr. Hall may be justly called the creator. 


IDEALS AND ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. Under this title a me- 
morial volume has been printed, consisting of selections from the manu- 
scripts and official publications of William Wallace Stetson, late State 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Maine. It is printed by the 
Chase Press of Haverhill, Mass., on excellent paper, bound in cloth of 
olive green, with title and top in gilt, and contains 236 pages. The in- 
troductory Biographical Sketch was written by Mrs. Rebecca Jane Stet- 
son, and she has been assisted in the preparation of the entire book by 
Rev. Everett S. Stackpole of Bradford, Mass., a life-long friend of Mr. 
Stetson. 

The last chapter contains Mr. Stetson’s ideal in detail of what a great 
University should be, expressed in his will in which he bequeaths all his 
property for the endowment of an Educational Institution of the highest 
type. This is packed full of valuable suggestions. It makes the volume a 
remarkable one and will insure its wide reading. The University will 
have an endowment of at least ten million of dollars. 

The price of the book is $1.50 and will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
the price. Orders may be sent to Mrs. R. J. Stetson, Auburn, Maine, or 
to Rev. Everett S. Stackpole, Bradford, Mass. 


MRS. SPRING FRAGRANCE. By Sui Siu Far (Edith Eaton), A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Price, $1.40. 


This is a charming collection of charming stories revealing Chinese 
character. The author has a happy faculty of seeing beneath the surface 
and getting at the real human emotions and mentality of the orientals, 
who have left home and settled in our Pacific coast states. She reveals 
many loveable traits that lurk deep beneath the yellow skin of a people 
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that are too often lightly despised. Each story is a literary gem and 
the book itself, mechanically, is an artistic masterpiece. 


FREE WILL AND HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. A Philosophical Argu- 
ment. By Herman Howell Horne, Ph. D., Professor of the History of 
Education and the History of Philosophy in New York University. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50 net. 

Professor Horne is a clear thinker, a forceful writer, an inspiring 
teacher and a lovable man. His pupils numbering now among the thou- 
sands are unanimous in the assertion of the great practical helpfulness 
of his courses in Dartmouth college and now in New York University. 
The present volume is the outgrowth of his classroom discussions at 
Dartmouth, of the great theme of human freedom and responsibility. 
The question as to whether man has the power to determine his own fate 
or not is an old and ever new one. This volume will not settle it; but 
it will aid each reader to do his own thinking and so come nearer to a 
settlement in his own case and for himself than would otherwise be 
possible. It will make an excellent text-book for a college class in moral 
philosophy. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Albert Galloway 
Keller, Professor of the Science of Society in Yale University, and Avard 
Longley Bishop, Professor of Geography and Commerce in the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Fully illustrated. Ginn & Company. Price, $1.00. 


Recent books in this field have been written for high-school pupils in 
the second or third year. The textbook here presented by Professors 
Keller and Bishop is intended for younger pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades of grammar school and for early high school work. It 
makes the important facts of commerce and industry interesting, be- 
cause it clearly shows the relation between those facts and the everyday 
life of boys and girls. 


Periodical Notes 


Hildegarde Hawthorne “ Books and eee. September St. Nicholas says: ‘‘ There 
has never been a language spoken that has not n used for telling fairy tales. Whether 
in hot lands or cold, among savages or the most cultivated nations—why, nu: a moment 
ses in which some one, somewhere, is not telling a fairy tale, or listening to one, or read- 
ing one, or perhaps ae newone. Which makes it delightfully probable that we shall 
always have them with us, however scarce the fairies may have made themselves in these 
prosaic and practical days.’’ ‘‘ Worse than Siberian Prisons,” says Arnold Bennett of our 
sleeping-cars, in Harpers’ Magazine for — An article on “The Mission of Woman,” 
in the August North American Review is well worth reading. It is by A. Maurice Low. A 
splendid article bearing upon the same subject is contributed to the August Atlantic Month 
ly by Mr. Earl Barnes, the well known educator. We call attention to Maurice Francis 
Higan's ——e article on ‘‘ Everybody’s St. Francis,’’ in the August Century and to 
arles B. Town's ‘‘ The Peril of the Drug Habit” in the same magazine. 
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